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Yermont may never see the like again 
—when D. W. Grijfith came to White River 
Junction in 1920 and put Lillian Gish 
afioat on the ice cakes 
for the flming oj 

WAY DOWN EAST 

by Maggie Maurice & Walter Hubbard 
Photographs courtesy John W. St. Croix 


T hat old cliffhanger, Way Down East, 
had been on the stage for 22 years 
when famed movie producer D. W. Grif- 
fith in 1919 bought its film rights for 
$165,000. 

Griffith’s film crew and actors thought 
he was crazy to pay such a huge sum for 
an outdated play. But he was counting on 
its dramatic values, and on the remark- 
able acting of young Lillian Gish. He was 
thinking, too, of the story’s blizzard and 
ice floe scenes, which had never been at- 
tempted on film before. 

“When I read the part for Way Down 
East I could hardly keep from laughing,” 
Miss Gish recalled in Burlington Iast year. 
She played the part of Anna Moore, a 


country girl tricked into a mock marriage 
by a city playboy and who was abandoned 
when she became pregnant. 

“After bearing her child, who dies, 
Anna finds work on a farm. The farmer’s 
son, played by Richard Barthelmess in 
the film, falls in love with her. 

“The farmer learns from the playboy — 
he owns the next farm — who she really 
is, and orders her to leave. Out she goes 
into the blizzard, stumbles through the 
snów to the river and goes out onto the 
ice, where she faints, unaware that the 
floes are headed for a waterfall. 

Her awful secret is disclosed, in this 
still from the film, and Anna is ordered out 
into the blizzard. In scene opposite, Grijfith 
directs Miss Gish on the ice, Barthelmess in fur coat. 


“At the last moment the farmer’s son 
comes after her. He leaps from floe to 
floe and scoops her to safety.” 

While the film crew and east at Grif- 
fith’s Mamaroneck, N.Y., studio waited 
for a blizzard, the actors took cold baths 
and long walks to Steel themselves. 

The blizzard struck the first week of 
March, 1920, and they went to work at 
once. Cameraman Bill Bitzer clung to his 
camera in the howling gale, a fire under 
it so it wouldnt freeze, recording Miss 
Gish trudging through the snów with 
real icicles on her eyelashes. 

Directly after the blizzard filming, the 
entire crew entrained to White River 
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Junction to shoot the exciting ice floe 
finale during the Spring break-up. 

As reported later in The Yermonter 
magazine, White River soon was bustling 
with crew, actors, makeup people and 19 
workmen. Mr. Griffith was on hand 
much of the time, while most of the river 
action was supervised by Elmer Clifton. 

Besides a cumbersome wind machinę, 
which weighed 1200 pounds, the well- 
planned expedition brought with them a 
mobile field kitchen, winter clothing for 
50 people and enough mesh wire and ex- 
celsior to make up, if needed, 15 dummies 
of David and Anna. Four double teams 
and sleighs with drivers, and later three 
autos, were rented to carry the crews and 
actors about. 

Filming was started on the White River, 
where workmen sawed out big ice cakes, 
holding them back temporarily with ropes. 
The cameras were so heavy they had to 
be in fixed positions. Then the floes were 
set free with dynamite and the actors 
floated by. 

From sun up to sun down, it went on 
for almost three weeks, Miss Gish bobbing 
repeatedly down the river on ice cakes, 
while Barthelmess in heavy coat repeated¬ 
ly jumped from floe to floe to rescue her. 
Morę than once he and others fell into the 
icy water, to be pulled out by an espe- 
cially-assigned ropę expert. 

The teams and sleighs brought the 
chilled actors back upriver for fresh 
runs, or trundled the bulky cameras down- 
river below the floating actors. At least 
once, however, a camera was floated 
along behind the actors on its own ice 
cake, to follow the action. 

“I had the bright idea to have my 
hand and hair trail in the water,” Miss 
Gish recalls now. “1 thought it would be 
morę realistic having the girl swoon from 
exhaustion. Of course, once I had my hand 
in that ice-cold water in front of the 
camera I couldn’t remove it. It still 
aches today when it gets cold.” 

Shivering Vermonters on the shore 
noted that Director Griffith yelled to Miss 
Gish once to lift her hand — slowly — 
from the water, just as an ice cake was 
about to crush it. Of Barthelmess’s long 
fur coat, the local press commented that 
“any country boy would have discarded 
it of the instant!.” 

Later, the filming was moved to the 
Connecticut, near the old Wilder Dam. 
Students from adjacent Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege came to watch — (Barthelmess re- 
cently had been a sophomore there) — 
and to jeer. 

The press reported that “when the 
students began imparting advice, it drew 


Just upstreamfrom The Junction, below, workmen with pikepoles launched Miss Gish 
into the current. At right, in a famous scetie from the f Im, Miss Gish’s hand trailed in the 
icy water until Griffith yelled to raise it — slowly—as an ice cake was about to crush it. 

At bottom right Barthelmess, in long coat, tested his ice-jumping form. 




from Mr. Griffith the curt remark: k Shut 
up! I am directing this work.' And when 
they pressed closer and closer to Barthel¬ 
mess, as he carried Miss Gish up the 
bank and got pretty nervous and was in- 
clined to stop: ‘Don’t pay any attention 
to those savages!.’ ” 

During filming on the Connecticut 
above Lewiston, the old Norwich covered 
bridge was employed to pluck floating 
actors from the ice cakes as they swept 
by. Smali snips from many of these 
“takes” were used in the finał film ver- 
sion. 

Moviegoers will recall the finał, hair- 
raising rescue in Way Down East , where 
Barthelmess teeters from cake to cake 
and sweeps up Miss Gish on the very 
brink of the falls. Griffith was directing 
this seąuence from the Hartford bridge, 
but the noise of crashing ice and water 


drowned out his warning cries that Dick 
was moving too slowly — but somehow 
he just madę it in time. Years later, rem- 
iniscing about the Vermont experiences, 
Barthelmess confessed that “there isn't 
enough money in the world to make me 
do a thing like that again.” 

Near the end of March the crews took 
a break from ice work to film real storm 
scenes, at the foot of Jericho road in Hart¬ 
ford, of Anna’s flight in the storm. The 
huge airplane motor and propeller en- 
hanced the real blizzard conditions, and 
onlookers marveled when artificial mica 
snowflakes were brought on to supple- 
ment the seemingly ample real thing. 

Between times the indefatigable crew 
went off to film sugaring operations at the 
nearby Avison Lyman farm. An old- 
fashioned Yermont barn dance was 
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staged and filrned, too, though later it was 
re-done at Griffith’s Mamaroneck studio, 
with Vermont fiddlers and callers brought 
down to take part. 

Finally Griffith said they had shot 
enough — some 6,000 feet of film almost 
every day for each of the three cameras. 
White River’s exciting days were done, 
though it took local people quite a while 
to get over this stirring break-up of the 
quiet Vermont Winter. Missed also was 
the work it had provided and the $63,000 
the film people had spent. 

Way Down East did well when it 
opened in New York. “So many people 
fainted,” Miss Gish recalls, “that Mr. 
Griffith had a trained nurse in the ladies’ 
room. But he didn't want word to get 
around about the fainting. It would have 
been bad for business.” oQo 
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ago when we were really forced into in- 
debtedness. You can't keep up with your 
competition really without offering some 
of the things that they do. 

S. — Did you grow up on a farm? 

A. — Oh yes, yes. I never lived off the 
farm until I came to Washington. It was 
up on West Hill in the town of Putney. A 
smali farm. You could learn quite a lot 
there. Got most of my education, my 
formal education, in a little red school 
house — No. 5. And we learned quite a 
lot of things you didn’t learn in town. 

S. — How far was your ho me fr om the 
schoolhouse? 

A. — Then I had to go down to Putney 
Village. That was not quite four miles 
away. 

S. — How did you get to school? 

A. — Walked. 

S. — Through the snów? 

A. — Yes, sometimes snów up to your 
knees. Of course we didn't have busing, 
but we didn’t have recreational facilities 
either. We got our exercise going to 
school and back. 

I took three years of high school in 
Putney’s new school house. It cost the 
town $12,000, and everybody said how in 
the world are they ever going to pay for 
it? But they did. And I had one teacher 
for three years of high school in one 
room. I think there were three of us who 
finally got through the junior year there. 


Forty years now a revered and 
independent leader in Vermont 
and the Nations Capital, is 

AIKEN OF VERMONT 

Here interviewed 
by Bernard Sanders 


George David Aikert, the ranking 
Republican in the U. S. Senate, is a 
Yermonter of 80 years, forty-one of 
them devoted to political office, the 
past 32 in Washington. But Aiken s 
intimate knowledge and understand- 
ing of Yermont and Yermonters still 
is matched by nonę. 

In our independent tradition, he 
always has voted as his conscience 
dictated. As it is in Washington, 
Yermonters have returned to 
George Aiken an affection, admira- 
tion and support unparalleled in the 
long political annals of the State. 

—Ed. 


Sanders — Could you describe a little bit 
the Yermont that you knew as a child? 

W here you grew up and the style of life 
that existed then? 

Aiken — Weil, I think I described that in 
a speech that I gave at the World’s Fair 
in New York in 1938. After several gov- 
ernors had spoken and told of the won- 
derful things they had in their States, it 
came my turn, and I said that Vermont 
may not have as much as some of these 
other States do, but what we have is paid 
for. 

Of course, in the flood of 1927, when 
80 people drowned and there were mil- 
lions of dollars in damage, the State did 
have to go into debt. But we were on a 
pay-as-you-go basis up until a few years 


Then I went to Brattleboro for the finał 
year of high school. That meant walking 
an extra mile to the depot and taking the 
train from Putney to Brattleboro. 1 think 
it cost us nine cents each way, every day. 
Of course that was a lot of money, but 1 
finally madę it. I do recall coming to 
Washington with the Senior Class —just 
before we graduated. President Taft was 
in the White House then and he shook 
hands with every one of us personally. 
Presidents don't do that anymore. 

S. — What are some of the strongest 
memories that you have from your child- 
hood? 

A. — Oh, all of them, all of them. A big 
oak tree in back of the house on the top 
of the hill. Supposed to be about 550 
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years old. It was on the next farm but I 
own that tree now. I imagine it’s the 
largest tree in Vermont and maybe the 
largest in New England. It’s about seven 
feet in diameter two feet from the 
ground. And you learn a lot from that. 
You learn a lot that you don’t get out of 
books. 

S. — You wrote a book, I believe, on wild 
flowers. 

A. — That was in 1933. I dictated it. The 
book still sells. 

S. — Where did you develop your inter- 
est in wild flowers? Did it come natu rally? 
A. — Naturally. My father and mother 
always raised things. My father raised 
vegetables and peddled them down in the 
village. My mother always had a bigger 
flower garden than she could take care of. 
And then, in the District School, we had 
wild flower contests. We would see who 
could find them first and the most vari- 
eties. And that came naturally. I suppose 
I started when I was about five- or six- 
years-old in that field. 

S. — Let me ask you a ąuestion . Vermont, 
over the years, has changed consider- 
ably, of course . . . 

A. — Yes, it has changed. Of course the 
population has increased. Morę people 
are coming into Vermont now than are 
leaving it by several times over, I under- 
stand. And the situation has changed. 

Land values have changed. Land that 
used to be $5 or $ 10 an acre is $5 or $ 10 
thousand an acre now, if it’s rightly lo- 
cated, has a view or water on it anywhere. 
S. — How do you view the change? Does 
it make you sad? 

A. — Why I view the change as inevit- 
able. You can’t stop that change. The best 
we can do is try to guide it so that we can 
derive the most benefit and the least harm 
from the change. But certainly, when 
people say we won’t permit any morę 
change, we won’t permit any morę people 
to come into the State, that’s nonsense. 
They can’t stop it. 

S. — How did you get drawn into poli- 
tics? Were your parents involved in poli- 
tics? 

A. — I think there was an Aiken in the 
State Legislature about as far back as 
they had State legislatures. My father got 
into politics almost by accident in 1912. 
That was a Buli Moose year. He was a 
supporter of Teddy Roosevelt and some- 
body persuaded him to run for town rep- 
resentative from Putney. And he was 
elected, much to his surprise. 

And I ran for the House in 1923 and 
didn't make it. Somebody said 1 would do 
away with our little district schools and 
I was so mad 1 wouldn’t answer — so I 
lost by a few votes. 


S. — What happened between 1923 and 
1931? 

A. — I tended the business — the nursery 
and the farm. And just got over losing the 
election. In 1923 I suppose I could have 
changed the course of my political career, 
but I never was any hand to deny accusa- 
tions. But I got up there, to Montpelier, 
in 1931 and that was the year Vermont 
established a statewide highway system 
and put a State income tax into effect. 

And at that time — in the year 1931 — 
there was a proposal in the Legislature to 
construct about 80 dams on all the 
streams in Vermont, primarily on the 
Connecticut River system. Ostensibly 
they were for flood control purposes. 
Actually they were to benefit the power 
companies. And about that time I got 
the idea that somebody besides poii- 
ticians ought to get involved in politics. 

In 1933 some of my friends thought that 
I ought to run for Speaker of the House. 

S. — This was after one term in the legis¬ 
lature? 

A. — After one term in the legislature. 
And I don’t know why I did it, but my 
two opponents who wanted to be Speaker 
were both bankers and, you know, in 
1933 a banker couldn’t have been elected 
dog catcher anywhere. Everybody was 
mad at them. So I did get to be Speaker. 
Had a very good session. I recall I didn’t 
have to rap for order at any time. Had 
no lawyers — oh yes, had two lawyers in 
the House — out of 248 members. 

S. — That’s what 1 would like you to talk 
a little about. Now, in Vermont, as in all 
the States, legislatures are getting to be 
kind of Professional, in that there are 
now relatively few farmę rs or smali busi- 
nessmen. What was the Legislature like in 
1933? 

A. — Every town, large and smali, had a 
representative. Of course we had the 30- 
member Senate then as we do now. But 
it so happens that it was the representa- 
tives from the smali towns that usually 
had the experience, headed the commit- 
tees and ran the Legislature. The larger 
towns were not in the habit of returning 
their members. 

S. — Was the composition of the Legisla¬ 
ture then mostly farmę rs? 

A. — Ld say they predominanted. As I 
say, in 1933 there were just two lawyers 
— three lawyers, but one died. Just two 
lawyers and, of course, they offset each 
other beautifully. So you might say we 
had no lawyers in the House. And two 
years later when I presided over the Sen¬ 
ate as Lieutenant Governor we didn’t 
have any lawyers in the Senate. In the 
House Ld say there were morę farmers 
than anything else, because I know when 


sap started running they wanted the Leg¬ 
islature to wind up so they could go home. 
In the Senate, though, you’d get morę 
business people, store-keepers. Lve for- 
gotten exactly, but they were a good cross- 
section. 

S. — Is there any truth to the rumor that 
in the old days the smali towns used to 
send to the Legislature those people who 
were on relief so that the town could save 
money? 

A. — Occasionally, yes, it was true. I 
remember when my father was a member 
of the House, one member from a nearby 
town didn’t show up, and they found him 
down on the Winooski River cutting ice. 
Ol course that wouldn’t be permitted now 
because of the pollution. 

S. — Do you have any feelings about 
the ąuality of life in those days as com- 
pared to now? Do you think people were 
living better then? Were they happier 
than they are today? 

A. — No, no. They’re better off now. The 
better off they get the morę discontented 
they get. The morę educated they get, the 
morę they get discouraged with public 
life. The people are better off now. They 
wouldn’t go back to the “good old days.” 

I have a standard answer to those who 
complain about not being able to attain 
their objectives right off. I say if you’re 
not satisfied look over your shoulder and 
see where you came from. Do you want to 
go back 5 years, 10 years, 20 years — 
maybe 500 years? Do you want that? No, 
nonę of them wants to go back. They are 
— and that’s a worldwide occurrence — 
living better than the human race has 
ever lived before. You can go into old 
cemeteries in Vermont and see rows of 
little headstones where a family of chil- 
dren was wiped out by a contagious dis- 
ease — scarlet fever, diphtheria or some- 
thing like that. 

“The Pentagon wasn’t telling 
[Truman] what was going on.” 

S. — What about the difference in politics 
in Vermont, say, from 1923 when you 
first began, and now? How has it 
changed? 

A. — Weil of course the Legislature’s 
been reduced in size. I think that prob- 
ably was inevitable. But it takes away the 
identity of the towns. And here’s another 
thing we’d better be careful about. The 
smaller the State legislature, the morę the 
members become sitting ducks for lobby- 
ists and big business. 

S. — What year did you first come to the 
U.S. Senate? 

A. — After I was Speaker in 1933-35 I 
was elected Lieutenant Governor and in 
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1937 Governor for 4 years (two terms), 
and then I came down here to the Senate. 
S. — So you’ve served under quite a few 
presidents: Roosevelt, Truman, Eisen¬ 
hower, Kennedy, Johnson and now 
Nixon. What personal reminiscences do 
you have of the various presidents? 

A. — Weil, President Roosevelt didn’t 
like me very well when I was Governor of 
Vermont because 1 objected to the federal 
government taking over everything in the 
State. 

At that time they were going to move 
people off the land that couldn’t support 
them properly, and take them off the hills 
and put them in the valleys, and take 
jurisdiction over the water and the land 
everywhere. And 1 objected very stren- 



Govemor Aiken back home in 


uously to that. In fact so many of us ob¬ 
jected that it was not done. Then I know 
that President Roosevelt was very much 
upset because he proposed a highway 
over the tops of all our mountains, an 
extension of the Appalachian Highway, 
and we, Vermont, voted that down. He 
regretted that. After he was elected, 
though, the fourth time in 1944, the 
White House called up and asked me to 
come down. He just wanted to visit. 

S. — Had you met him personally before 
that? 

A. — Oh, yes. Pd met him before that, 
but not on favorable conditions. And I 
went down there and I stayed quite a 
while. I remember that his aide, General 
Watson, kept trying to get me out and 
the President wouldn’t let him. After 
that, until he died, we got along very 


well indeed. 

He was very strong for the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and power project, which 
the utility companies were very much 
opposed to. And I well recall that after 
he went down to Hot Springs that winter 
and I had constantly put in amendments 
and so forth — and bilis — he sent a 
wire to me urging the Senate to approve 
the St. Lawrence Seaway project. And, of 
course, the Democratic leadership didn't 
think very much of that. So, we got along 
very well from the last, shall I say, the 
last November to the April that he lived. 
And then Harry Truman, whom I worked 
pretty closely with, came on as President. 

S. — You knew Truman in the Senate, I 
imagine? 

A. — Yes, yes indeed. And I used to go 
down there at least once a week, just to 
talk with him. He was having very dif- 
ficult times. 

S. — In what sense? 

A. — Well, for one reason, the Pentagon 
wasn’t telling him what was going on with 
the war, although he was, constitutionally 
Commander in Chief of all our forces. 

So that was one thing. Another thing I 
recall is that Japan was trying to get out 
of the war, and he didn’t know whether 
the American public would stand for our 
letting them get out of the war without 
invading Japan at an estimated cost of 
about 200,000 killed or wounded. So he 
called me down there in May. I had a 
couple of Memoriał Day talks to give and 
I told him Pd sound the people out and 
see what they thought about letting Japan 
out of it, which I did. And there was no 
objection so far as 1 could see. And I re- 
ported back to him. But after that the 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki came 
later in August, and the war ended. 

S. — Did you have any idea that the 
atom bomb was ready for use? 

A. — No, and at that time I don’t think 
that he did either. 1 don’t think that the 
Pentagon had even told him that the atom 
bomb was about ready. At that time 
Ernest Gibson was a Colonel in the 
Pentagon. 1 told the President that 
Ernest was over there and he said to bring 
him in, that he’d like to talk with him. So 
we went in one morning, and then he ar- 
ranged with Ernest Gibson to fix things 
up through the Commanding Officer of 
G-2, General Clark, so that he would get 
a report every day on what was going on 
in the war. 

S. — You mean that he was that far 
away . . .? 

A. — Oh, the Pentagon didn’t think that 
Harry Truman had any business know- 
ing about that war for the first two or 
three months he was President. 


S. — So he had to work outside of chan- 
nels to get Information about what was 
happening? 

A. — He got it, finally. He had to find 
the channels because, as I say, the Penta¬ 
gon felt that it was the United States, or 
the whatever you want to cali it, and they 
didn’t think that the President had to 
know these things. I think times have 
changed a little in that respect. 

S. — And what about Eisenhower? 

A. — Ike was good. When he first came 
in as President I told him that I was not 
going to be telling him what he ought to 
do all the time, but that if 1 could help 
him at any time to let me know. He had 
Sherm Adams with him. Sherm was good. 
Sherm was born and raised in Windham 
County, Vermont, and his wife in Wind¬ 
sor County. I found him good. But, un- 
fortunately, Sherm said "no” two or 
three times when the boys wanted him to 
say "yes” and, of course, they got him out 
of the White House. 

But Ike was one of the better presi¬ 
dents. You could talk with him on the 
telephone, cali him up, and he’d almost 
answer the telephone himself. He’d say: 

"Pil tend to that right away,” and that 
was it. We look back on it now and find 
that we had eight years with no American 
killed in foreign countries because of 
war, no inflation during those eight years. 
He looks better every day. 

Jack Kennedy, of course, had the office 
next to me and Jack and I got along fine, 
until he decided he wanted to run for 
President. And then, of course, he had 
to do things that we couldn’t work to- 
gether on very well. 

S. — You mean for political reasons? 

A. — Yes, when he got to be President 
he thought it was a grand social affair 
for about two or three months. And then 
they had the Bay of Pigs episode down in 
Cuba which didn’t work to our ad- 
vantage. The next day he called up and 
asked me to come down to visit and talk. 

For the last six months before he was 
assassinated 1 talked with him very fre- 
quently. In fact I went to Moscow for 
him for the signing of the test ban treaty. 
He said he wouldn’t send a Congressional 
delegation unless 1 did go, so I had to go. 

“Lyndon . . . loved to be asked 
but he didn’t like to be told.” 

After that, of course, we had Lyndon 
Johnson who was different from any of 
the others. I think I can describe Lyndon 
in a single sentence. He loved to be asked, 
but he didn’t like to be told. 

S. — Was this true of him as a Senator 
as well as a President? 
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A. — I think so. He was different. But 
he was awfully good in some respects. As 
far as rural development — the rural 
water bill, which the Budget Bureau was 
deadly against. He just snapped them into 
linę one day and that legislation went 
through. 

He used to ask me to go places for him. 
I went to Mexico I think twice. 1 went to 
Canada with him once. . . . He came up 
to New England on my birthday one 
year. Finally, I went around the world to 
visit the heads of State in 16 different 
countries with Senator Mansfield and 
three other members of the Senate at the 
reąuest of President Johnson. . . . 

And now we have Richard Nixon. I 
think he’s doing pretty well — and Fil use 
the old Vermont escape clause — so 
far. Certainly he’s had the benefit of his 
predecessor’s mistakes. I want to say this: 
Although we got into a bad situation 
over in Indo-China, we went in with the 

“We can’t stop people 
from coming into Vermont.” 

best of intentions to keep the North Yiet- 
namese from slaughtering several hun- 
dred thousand morę Catholics and people 
they considered persona non grata. We 
had a responsibility for those refugees we 
had moved, and we got into that war by 
trying to exercise that responsibility. And 
every time that President Kennedy or 
Johnson committed morę troops and got 
us further involved, Tm surę they thought 
they were doing the right thing to bring 
the situation to a satisfactory conclusion. 
But it didn’t work out that way. 

S. — Have any things happeneci in your 
political life which you've regretted — 
decisions which youve madę which, in 
retrospect seem basically wrong, that 
you d re-do if you had the chance? 

A. — That’s a hard ąuestion to answer. 1 
think everybody's madę mistakes. I have 
found it good policy if you make a mis- 
take to admit it right away and let people 
forget it. But so many people that make a 
mistake spend the rest of their lives try¬ 
ing to justify the mistake. It just doesn’t 
work — it doesn’t pay. Pve often said that 
anyone in high position in government 
ought to make at least one mistake so 
that he could admit it. 

When Jack Kennedy said that he was 
to blame for the fiasco at the Bay of Pigs, 
his stock went right up high in public es- 
timation. Jack was not to blame for the 
fiasco at the Bay of Pigs. I know that. But 
he said he was. And then when the U-2 
spy piane was brought down over Russia 
and President Eisenhower said; “Yes, 
that was our piane. We got caught.” That 


was the end of it. Nobody blamed him 
anymore. We knew perfectly well that 
the Russians had their own system too — 
but when Ike said we got caught that was 
the end of it. 

S. — You talked a lot, in the book you 
wrote called Speaking From Vermont 
back in 1938, about the philosophy of 
self-reliance. Could you go into that a bit? 
Do you still feel the same basically or 
have you changed your views? 

A. — I have a copy of every talk Fve 
given sińce 1936. Fve got them bound, 
and once in a while I look back to see if 
Fve changed my mind. I don’t think so. 
Not the philosophy. You have to change 
your mind with changing circumstances 
— but I feel about the same now as I 
did then. 

S. — What does the philosophy of self- 
reliance mean to you? 

A. — Well, I don’t think Fm the one to 
point that out. As I say right now, Fm 
concerned with the widening spread be- 
tween the haves and the have-nots. Even 
though the have-nots are having better 
medical attention, better food, better 
clothing, better education than they ever 
had before, the spread is widening. 

S. — There was a time when Vermont 
was populated by smali farmers w ho 
really ran their own farms, and sank or 
swam, depending on how well they did on 
their own efforts. That's not really the 
case anymore. People are now morę de¬ 
pendent on employers or government. 

A. — I had a letter the other day from a 
person living in Vermont who wound up 
by saying; “It’s about time that some 
hard-headed businessmen ran this gov- 
ernment.” And I had to write back and 
tell him that when the shoe pinches those 
hard-headed businessmen are the first 
ones in Washington looking for federal 
assistance. And that is true. 

S. — Could you talk a little bit about 
your political campaigns and the fact that 
you are known to spend very little money 
on them? 

A. — Well, if I spent a lot of money in 
Vermont it would have reacted against 
me. I think what helped me in state-wide 
elections in Vermont at first was that I 
had about 10,000 customers for trees and 
plants in the State of Vermont. And I 
never talked politics to any extent. I sim- 
ply talked about things of interest to the 
community. One big mistake that political 
parties make is trying to make all candi- 
dates subscribe to the same platform and 
the same ideas. And you just can’t do it 
and win elections. 

Although Fve always run on the Re- 
publican ticket I feel when I get down 
here I represent all the people of the State 


and Fve been very fortunate in my rela- 
tionship with the Democratic Party in 
Vermont. 

S. — There's been some discussion lately 
about the State of Vermont being, in a 
sense, dominated or over-run by out of 
State interests. For example, a lot of the 
large Yermont Industries are selling out 
to out of State corporations. 

A — Asi say it’s something that’s in- 
evitable. We can’t stop people from com¬ 
ing into Vermont. They’re coming morę 
and morę and morę — and land values 
have gone up, and up and up. We can’t 
stop it. We are trying to guide the influx 
so that we will keep Vermont as it was as 
far as we can, but still realize that changes 
are inevitable. ... I hate to see Yermont 


On his eightieth birthday. james soper 

industries sell out to the conglomerates, 
but that is the order of the day. . . . We’ve 
paid a little price there. On the other 
hand we’ve got a lot of smali industries 
still in Vermont, and coming into Yer¬ 
mont. Weve got the recreational industry 
which is probably the fastest growing in¬ 
dustry in the world. So that’s a change 
you can't help. We do hate to see the old 
homeowned, home-grown industries fali 
into the hands of a giant Corporation. 

But it’s something we can’t stop and it’s a 
world-wide situation. 

When you can’t stop it — you’ve got 
to guide it. I used to say that if you stand 
on the track and see a train coming down 
you can do one of two things. You can 
stand still and get run over, or you can 
hop on it and try to control it. We’ve done 
pretty well in Yermont. c o* 
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Breaking the deep-drifted roads 
through the sugarwoods is a chore 
the horses must do hejorc 

SUGARING BEGINS 

by Alice Lacey 

Photographs by Hanson Carroll 


I n sugaring country there comes a day 
when the sun, instead of glancing off 
the snow’s surface as it has all winter, 
soaks through the crust — and through 
the underlayers of crust — to set the 
waters running on the frozen ground and 
start the flow of sap in the maples. 

On such a day (it was the first of March 
last year) if anyone had chanced to come 
over the hilltop on the road that passes by 
our farm, he would have seen me below 
him in the dooryard looking at the mapie 
trees across the way. On coming closer 
he would have noticed a look of indeci- 
sion on my face and, if he were observant, 
might have detected the hesitation in my 
stance. 

It was the same sort of hesitation that 
you might have in haying season arriving 
at your hayfield in readiness to mow and 
seeing on the horizon, across the sun- 
washed, waving blades of grass, a threat- 
ening cloud. 

There were no clouds this day, how- 
ever. The sky was free of them. The only 
cloud there was, was lodged in my im- 
agination, where I could see the freezing 
days to come. Granted, such days were 
dim shadows cast against the brightness 
of today. And the hazards they might 
bring to sugaring seemed smali beside the 
thought of first-run syrup . . . early syrup, 
the lightest, sweetest kind. 

But, in spite of the temptation, I knew 
as I considered, that the wise farmer 



would wait, just as he would wait to cut 
his hay with a rain cloud on the horizon. 
The decision was madę, of course, be- 
fore I ever tried to make it. Even so, as 1 
turned back toward the house, Tm surę 
my shoulders drooped a little. If my im- 
aginary traveler on the road had ever 
sugared he would have understood. He 
might have remarked in passing: “Nice 
day for sugaring. . . . But we might not 
see another one like this for several 
weeks.” 

And he would have been right. Things 
froze up again and didn’t start to thaw for 
two morę weeks. Restlessly, I watched the 
calendar and finally decided to go ahead 
and hang buckets, even though the sky 
was leaden, promising snów. I hitched 
up Tom and Ted, the Belgian work horses, 
loaded the sled with sap buckets, and 
started up across the pasture toward the 
sugar grove. 

On and off all winter my husband and 
I had been driving the team through the 
grove, breaking out the trails after each 
fresh snowfall. Now the sled slid easily 
over the packed snów, and I thought of 
how hard it had been the first year with 
Chiąuita. 

Chiąuita was a smali work horse we 
were keeping over the winter for a neigh- 
bor. He had said when he went away that 
we could use her for whatever we liked. 
But it took us a long time to decide to use 
Chiąuita for sugaring. I went to see 


another neighbor who had recently re- 
tired from sugaring to ask if he would 
lend us his horse so we could make up a 
team. He no longer had a horse, but told 
me if he had he wouldn’t want to sugar 
with her this year. The snów was too 
deep, he said, maybe four feet in the 
woods in some places. No — he wouldn’t 
ask any horse to puli in that, not even a 
team, unless the trails had been kept 
broken out all winter. 

Our trails were not broken out that 
first year because we hadn’t planned to 
sugar. It had been a vague thought 
only, until the time arrived. And sudden- 
ly, toward the end of February, I madę 
up my mind to do it. There was a rush to 
get things ready. Neighbors helped. My 
mother came from the South. And for 
lack of any other way to haul sap, we 
finally decided to try Chiąuita. 

Chiąuita was not a well-trained work 
horse. When our neighbor had bought 
her at auction a year or so earlier, he was 
told that she would drive. But he had 
used her as a riding horse and had never 
tried her in harness. We had hitched her 
to our buggy a few times in the fali, and 
she had pulled willingly. But whenever 
the breeching strap had tightened on a 
downhill grade, she had hopped and 
kicked. Once she had run away, kicking 
up and through the front of the buggy as 
she ran. 

Now we hitched her to a smali double- 
runner sled one of our neighbors had 
found in his barn and started through the 
barway into the pasture — the same 
snow-covered pasture I was Crossing to¬ 
day with the team. She had leapt and 
plunged through the drifts to the sugar 
house where we pulled up to rest. I 
blanketed her, for she was covered with 
sweat. Then we started up through the 
grove to break out the trails. 

And Chiąuita was good. We had to 
rebit her — to change her bit to a morę 
severe one — to keep her from taking 
off downhill with a fuli tank of sap. And 
we had to be surę we always drew the 
sap downhill because the loaded tank was 
too heavy for her to puli up or on the 
level. In fact it pushed her once she got it 
started, and we would have a hair-raising 
ride from the heights of the grove down 
to the sugar house, gaining speed as she 
was pushed from walk to trot to canter. 
The last bend above the sugar house was 
the most exciting. Often she would kick 
as we rounded it, maybe because I al¬ 
ways tried my hardest to puli her up at 
this point. But perhaps she did it for pure 
joy at the thought of going home. 

I lost a smali amount of sap in these 
trips down through the grove. Not 
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A seuenth sense tells the 
sugarmaker, sometimes, when 
its time to tap out. And then, 
after the hard work oj tap ping 
and hanging buckets, theres the 
wait for the first real run of sap. 

Gathering some youngfriends 
with her, the author sets off 
behind Tom and Ted for the 
sugarwoods to empty the no w 
brimming buckets. Then they 
head down toward the sugarhouse 
with a fuli gathering tank. 
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Theres nothing to eqtial the 
taste oj cold mapie sap, fresh 
from the trees, and a good 
place for sampling is the trough 
that empties the gathering tank 
behind the sugar house. 
Other friends appear at the 
signal of steam rolling from 
the roof vents. They patiently 
await afirst taste of the 
hot syrup when it fnally 
is drawn ojf. 

It's a long day for ev ery one, 
and as the shadows lengthen 
and the archfire has died, the 
horses too step eagerly toward 
home and supper. 
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enough to make a significant difference in 
the amount of syrup we madę. But enough 
to soak me thoroughly a few times as it 
spilled forward over my back. After a cold 
night the sap we gathered would be 
skimmed with ice, and the feel of it struck 
an alarming contrast to the warmth of 
sun and air. I soon learned to wear a 
waterproof jacket whenever we were out 
gathering. 

We never lose sap that way now with 
Tom and Ted. They can hołd back the 
load without trying. And they can travel 
up and down the slopes of the grove with 
the tank empty or fuli; it makes little dif¬ 
ference to them. We can use trails we 
couldn't use before, and we can get closer 
to morę trees. I don’t miss the sap down 
my back, but fil never forget that first 
year with Chiquita, its dangers and its 
dizzy rides. 

Shortly after sugar season ended that 
year, I got the team. I realized that if we 
were to continue to sugar, we needed 
morę efficiency in the woods. Chiquita 
had done everything we asked her to and 
had eonie out of sugaring a well-trained 
work horse in excellent condition. But 
carrying sap by hand from the trees to 
the sled is hard work, especially when the 
snów is deep and you break through the 
crust every few steps. With a lot of people 
helping on weekends the work went quick- 
ly. But when I gathered alone (as I often 
did on weekdays when my husband was 
away), the work went slowly, and I was 
exhausted at the end of two or three trips 
through the grove. So I advertised in the 
“Agriview,” the state-wide circular is- 
sued every two weeks by the Vermont 
Department of Agriculture, for a team of 
well-trained work horses. A farmer in 
Sheffield had such a pair, and 1 bought 
Tom and Ted after a trial drive around 
his fields. 

They were big and lazy and slow-mov- 
ing. I just knew that they would stand 
with the sled in the grove without having 
to be tied to a weight as Chiquita had. 
(We had carried an anvil around on the 
sled and hitched her to it each time we 
wanted her to stand and wait for us to 
gather sap.) The team would be strong 
enough to break through drifts of snów 
and steady enough to puli at an even walk 
up and down the slopes of the grove. 
Tom and Ted would do all these things, 
and sugaring would be easy. Or so I 
fancied as I drove them peacefully around 
their owner’s fields in Sheffield. 

But I had never driven a team before 
and didn't know the one important thing 
you have to know that is different from 
driving a single horse: that unless they 
puli together — unless the driver knows 


how to make them puli together — all 
their strength can be undone. Each horse 
brakes the other as they seesaw back and 
forth, trying to go ahead one at a time. 
And, under unfavorable conditions, they 
can become hopelessly stuck. 

Driving them over the sumrner months 
didn't teach me this. There was no mud 
or snów to get stuck in, and although 
their balking with the mowing machinę 
could jam the cutter bar, I could always 
back them, stop and puli the hay from the 
blades, and go ahead. 


were back on the trail, sled and all. 

Home is a good incentive for any horse, 
and Tom and Ted are no exceptions. 
They love to be headed that way. It’s 
their only fault in the sugar grove, other 
than their occasional nipping at each 
other when they’re bored with standing. 
They will stand well together when they’re 
going up the trails, but if they’re facing 
down they can’t quite be trusted. They 
have started off on their own once or 
twice, not at a trot or canter as Chiquita 
would have, but at a slow, then a fast. 



The sled could not be backed. Its run- 
ners would bury themselves in the snów 
behind. I knew this and yet the first year 
we sugared with the team I drove them 
confidently into a tremendous depth of 
snów. Off the trail that we had kept bro- 
ken out I turned them, deciding that they 
would have no trouble making a circle to 
go back the way we had come. They sank 
to their bellies in the snów and stopped. 1 
urged them on. First one would lurch 
forward and then the other. The sled 
didn’t move. Finally they lay down, dis- 
couraged. 

“Oh, Tom and Ted,” 1 said. (A neigh- 
bor had told me when your team is dis- 
couraged the best thing to do is talk to 
them.) “Tom and Ted, Fm not going to 
yell at you any morę. Fm just going to 
wait until you want to go home.” 

And pretty soon they got up (it was as 
if they signalled one another), madę 
three or four gigantic leaps together and 


walk. Usually, but not always, they’11 stop 
to a shouted “whoa.” But there have been 
times when Fve had to run after them. 

1 might have to do that today, I thought 
as I watched them moving ahead of me 
across the pasture. It was their first day 
out in a week, and Tom, the younger 
horse, was prancing and throwing his 
manę. It would take them a while, a few 
days perhaps, to settle down into the pat- 
tern of sugaring. And even then, they 
would never be entirely predictable. 

Tom and Ted have not madę sugaring 
easy, as I sometimes dream of it being 
after a day of hauling sap or firing the 
arch. But they have madę it simpler than 
it was at first. And their large company 
was reassuring today. It might snów, but 
we would get some buckets out before it 
did. It didn’t matter if the number was 
few. Today was just the beginning, the 
beginning of many days outside, the be¬ 
ginning of sugar season. 
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Somewhere between the time 
Winter tips its hat to Spring and 
the day of Springi true arrival 
is a period of weeks called 

M U D SE 

Early moming mists thawing the 
fringes of ice along river banks 
and melting patches of snów 
in shaded pastures, 
usher in this time of year. 

Mud Season is a fifth season here, 
respected as such. 

“Don^ try to come to see us ’til 
it’s over,” caution Vermonters at 
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Photographs at Derby, above, and 
at Plaitifield, by Clyde Smith. 

Red osiers, below, by John C. Belding. 


dirt road ends, 

and their warnings are heeded. 
Nowhere is the mud morę 
bottomless than on rutted back 
roads, in farmyards and 
on sugaring trails. 

Winter^ last trick on us, 

Mud Season is a time 
when we step gingerly 


along soggy river banks 
and through spongy fields, 
all the time watching 
for signs of Spring 
—shadbush in bloom or 
budding pussy willow. 

We must endure it a little longer. 
But soon the mud dries out, 
the roads harden 
and the rivers and streams 
return to their banks. 

Then suddenly, almost overnight 
it seems, the moist, brown fields 
turn green, and we are 
deep in May. 

Patricia W. Belding 
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After almost two centuries 
oj weathering periodic tips and downs 
the quiet and sequestered 
valley town oj 

MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS 

is blossoming once again 
by Kay Avery 

Photographs by Clemens Kalischer 


T he sign is back! At the crossroads by 
the village green, the old wooden sign- 
post once morę tells you where you are 
and where you can go — east, south and 
west. No need for directions north: steep 
hill ahead and eventually a dead end. The 
sign tells how high you are above sea level 
and how far from New York City. Gra- 
ciously, almost wistfully, it adds, “Rest 
Awhile With Us.” 


It is not a new sign but the old one 
restored. When numbered routes became 
important and highways widened, then, 
so that outlanders wouldn’t get lost, the 
State improved things by installing its 
own directions of black and white metal, 
antiseptic in appearance, conforming in 
every detail one to the next. Their signs 
are quite correct. But if you aren’t up on 
road numerology, you can just as easily 
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end in Bennington as in Burlington. The 
weathered guidepost that had pointed the 
way for decades was placed against a tree, 
back just so many feet, according to regu- 
lations, so that visitors might not be di- 
verted, might not read where they were, 
might pass the village very fast. In fact, 
they might not even know that they had 
been there. 

For months the abandoned sign, 
cracked and in need of fresh paint, leaned 
against the tree. The town was stripped of 
its welcome mat. But, eventually the heart 
remembers, and people do care. 

Whose sign was it? Did it belong to the 
green? The green belonged to the church, 
but the sign did not belong to the church. 
Was it the property of the State Highway 
Department which had so cavalierly 
moved it aside? No, it was not the re- 
sponsibility of the State. Who had put it 
up in the first place? 

Here, at last was a clue. Frank Rogers, 
nonagenarian and town historian, had 
installed it at his own expense. No one 
knew exactly when, perhaps fifty years 
ago. 


‘ It s not minę,” said Frank. k I gave it 
to the Town. Ten dollars it cost. A heap 
of money in those days. Strangers didn’t 
know which way to turn, and putting up a 
sign seemed the friendly thing to do.” 

The town, in case you haven’t noticed 
the sign, is Middletown Springs. It was 
carved out of four neighboring townships 
because it had its own natural geographi- 
cal identity, one long valley running south 
to north and smack into Spruce Knob, 
and another following the Poultney River 
east to west. The village was incorporated 
in 1784, an original settler from Middle¬ 
town, Connecticut naming it after his 
home town. 

The first building was a log cabin which 
served as meeting house, town office and 
school. Then, came the church built joint- 
ly by the efforts of the Congregationalists, 
the Baptists and the “neuters” — those of 
no religious affiliation. Later, the Baptists 
erected their own edifice, but the white 
steepled Community Church which dom- 
inates the green today is the original 
house of worship. Dated 1796, it is one of 
the three oldest churches in the State. 
























one white Victorian and the other red 
brick, eye each other across the neatly 
tended turf. In the spring a pink cloud of 
apple blossoms blurs the image, planted by 
a loyal Citizen to replace the dying maples. 
To the south, fresh paint brings into focus 
an old rambling house of comfortable 
lines. Next comes a generał storę and its 
twin, a beauty parlor. The gas station, 
surrounded by an accumulation of ve- 
hicles, occupies the corner. Lacking even 
a fence to protect equally the battered 
bodies of the old cars and the eye of the 
beholder, the display, however, is ac- 
cepted by everyone sińce the owner is 
one of the most respected men in town. 

Progress pressed Middletown in its very 
early days. In 1774 there was only a 
blazed trail through the valley and not a 
tree felled, but by 1800 the town had 
reached a peak of prosperity, with morę 
than twelve hundred inhabitants and 
grist, saw, cider and carding mills lining 
the riverbanks. Its futurę seemed assured, 


Also on the north side of the sąuare 
and flanking the church is its contem- 
porary, the Adams House. It was con- 
structed simply of white clapboard with 
no frills, and has served the public con- 
tinuously in one capacity or another. Vari- 
ous generations of the Adams family op- 
erated simultaneously under the same 
roof as innkeeper, milliner, grocer, butch- 
er and undertaker. Later the funeral par¬ 
lor was superseded by public entertain- 
ment. The “movies” were shown in the 
upstairs hall with local pianist Norma 
Thomas pounding out the accompani- 
ment on a battered upright, her eyes glued 
to the screen. 

Later the historie building was a com- 
munity facility filled to the bursting with 
noisy basketball games, nostalgie gradua- 
tion exercises, hearty church suppers and 
peppy sąuare dances. 

But age overcame all, and the building, 
on the verge of collapse, was declared un- 
safe for public use. At this point, fearing 
for the beauty of the green and the core of 
the town, a retired Air Force lieutenant 
colonel with a group of townfolk orga- 
nized the Community Improvement As- 
sociation. Volunteers ranging in age from 
seven to seventy wielded paintbrushes, 
rehung shutters and replaced glass. But 
much morę was needed. 

In 1971, the town fathers deeded the 
Adams House to the new Middletown 
Springs Historical Society and work has 
begun on the foundation and the first 
floor where the library, office of the Town 
Clerk and a smali museum will be installed. 

To finish the sąuare, two old mansions, 



The renouated Adams House, top, will seruice seueral community needs. Below, a “nearly new' 
sale was held jor the restoration fund. Opposite at top is the Wheeler Gray house, built by 
the horse power s inuentor. The Community Church dates to 1796. 
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with urban escapees to make the cross- 
roads community once morę a happy and 
prosperous place to live. The minerał 
springs, which disappeared again in the 
flood of 1927, have been uncovered, and 
a replica of the old Victorian springhouse 
stands today over the bubbling waters. 
Plans cali for the development of a wild- 
flower refuge and natural retreat in the 
two-acre public park surrounding the 
springs. 

Middletown Springs today is the bed- 
room for young parents who have jobs 
in Rutland, sixteen miles to the northeast, 
or in Granville, N.Y. which is fourteen 
miles to the Southwest. Older residents 
include those who have had careers in the 
armed forces or academic life, writers 
and musicians. Ali, regardless of origin, 
agree on retaining the quiet charm of the 
village, albeit with a better school, a 
larger library and good roads in winter. 
Varying opinions are vociferously stated, 
but come the day of town meeting, agree- 


and then tragedy struck. The flood of 
1811 destroyed practically everything. 

Yet the spirit persevered. By mid-cen- 
tury, A. W. Gray had patented and begun 
to manufacture a special horse power 
treadmill. It was designed originally to 
operate farm machinery, but was also 
used extensively in sawmills and factories 
where water power was not available, 
and it was a vital factor in the early mech- 
anization of rural America. This smali 
town industry employed at times as many 
as one hundred men in Middletown. 

Success breeds success. The famed 
minerał springs, known first to the In- 
dians and Iater lost by flood, were redis- 
covered in 1868. The elegant Montvert 
Hotel then built, featured Continental 
cuisine, a string orchestra and accommo- 
dations for several hundred guests. Nota- 
bles came from afar to partake of the 
“healing waters” which, bottled, became 
a prime source of revenue for the bur- 
geoning town, which was renamed by 
special act of the Legislature in 1885, 
“Middletown Springs.” 

But minerał spas had had their day, 
and by the early nineteen hundreds, the 
hotel and the bottling works were gone. 
The horse had been replaced by steam 
and gasoline and, a decade later, the fail- 
ure of the horsepower factory and the 
local bank sent the town into a spiraling 
financial decline. 

Fifty years have passed and now, a 
third time, the town blossoms. Longtime 
residents, many of them descendants of 
the pioneer families, have joined forces 
























ment is usually unanimous one way or the 
other. 

The town is alive again. Houses are re- 
painted. A dedicated volunteer fire de- 
partment is housed in its own building 
beyond the church. Plants bloom in the 
sunny south window of the Post Office. 
Land values are ridiculously high, as ad- 
vocates of rural living surge north to dis- 
cover the tranquility of the green hills. 

At a recent public school board meet- 
ing someone decried the decline in First 
Grade registration. “Hain’t you heard 
about the pili?” was the sharp retort. The 
overall population is growing, neverthe- 
less, although not by much — perhaps a 
hundred new names in the past decade. 

There is no special day or hour for 
town activity, but nine-twenty is the time 
to gather at the Post Office for gossip and 
the morning mail. In the late afternoon 
the carillon in the belfrey of St. Anne’s 
Catholic Church floats its sweet melodies 
over an ecumenical community which 
worships together on Christmas Eve and 
on other special occasions. Where once 
there was a schism between Catholic and 
Protestant, now exists a firm bond of un- 
derstanding linking all believers and, at 
the same time, creating a peaceable king- 
dom for the nonchurchgoers. 


















Ali is not perfect in Eden, of course, 
and temporary disagreements often delay 
Iong awaited accomplishments. But the 
lodestone of our town is our sign. Without 
it, the village green had lost its centrifugal 
force, that magnetic quality which was 
uniquely our own. 

Though tradition has Yankees dour 
and lacking in grace, surely a permanent 
invitation to stop a spell and to know us 
better negates such allegations. The nos¬ 
talgie sign had to be restored to its right- 
ful place. 

As history calls forth the man, so our 
dilemma produced the leadership which 
gathered together the various town or- 
ganizations, civic and social. They re- 
sponded one hundred percent. The wife 
of our youngest selectman did the let- 
tering and art work. The installation was 
completed by willing hands. As our long- 
time town clerk and treasurer, Florence 
Pratt, put it, “Things look right again.” 

Diagonally across the road from the 
sign with its cheery admonition to “Rest 
Awhile” is the old graveyard. Be not 
concerned. It is fuli. The “new cemetery,” 
which lies on a slope with a long look into 
the sunset is known as “Pleasant View." I 
understand plots are selling at a premium 
these days. c o* 

























Successfully reintroduced in 1969 
by the Fish and Gamę Department 

THE WILD TURKEY 

is reclaiming Vermont! 
by John Randolph 
Drawings by Robert Candy 


T his fellow is definitely a Vermonter; 

but he’s not really much of a bird. 
Imagine a bird with a beard, one that 
runs as fast as a race horse (but with morę 
dignity), who flies only when prodded, 
who struts and boasts like the original 
małe chauvinist, who nests on the ground 
but roosts in a tree. 

Imagine a bird who remains aloof, as if 
to indicate his distaste for humans, those 
newcomers to his home of several thou- 
sand years. He’s an individualist, make 
no mistake about it. He’s the wild turkey, 
who has decided (with a little help from 
wildlife biologists) to return for another 
look at Vermont after an absence of morę 
than a century. 

Morę epithets have been aimed at the 
head of this uncooperative old country 
gentleman than are found in the logger’s 
handbook. But he has withstood every- 
thing except the axe, the plow and the 
gun, with obstinacy worthy of any hill- 
side farmer. Benjamin Franklin almost got 
him named the national bird, a distinction 


which has earned the bald eagle nothing 
morę notable than near extinction. And 
the scientists who hung him with the ugly 
handle, Meleagris gallepavo, have argued 
about it ever sińce. He’s one of those un- 
fortunates who never learned very well to 
come in out of the rain so a lot of his off- 
spring never make it to maturity. 

But, in spite of it all, everyone seems 
to agree that the wild turkey is a most 
tenacious bird — the very symbol of wild- 
ness. His return may suggest something 
about Vermont today. 

The datę the last Vermont wild turkey 
was seen has not been recorded, but by 
1853, according to Zadok Thompson, 
there remained but a few birds which 
“continue to visit and breed upon the 
mountains in the Southern part of the 
State.” All the reasons for his departure 
from the scene have not been unearthed, 
but there are convincing indicators. Be- 
tween 1790 and 1900 Vermont passed 
from a green 82 per cent virgin forest to 
82 percent farmland. The wolves, pan- 


thers, passenger pigeons, woodland cari- 
bou, Atlantic salmon and shad became 
history. 

The wild turkey is a bird of the wilder- 
ness. He thrives upon the fruit and pro- 
tection of a vast, maturę forest. Much of 
the virgin forest that had been his “home,” 
or what the scientists cali “habitat,” early 
Vermonters converted to pasture and 
mowing. 

Other burdens were heaped upon the 
luckless wild turkeys. There were few 
laws to protect gamę animals or any wild¬ 
life, and the settlers of frontier America 
gave little thought to dwindling natural 
resources. And so it was with the turkey. 

The original rangę of the wild turkey 
(five subspecies) lay within the territory 
now occupied by 39 of the 50 States. But 
in the 75 years following his disappearance 
from Vermont he vanished from 18 of 
those 39 States. By World War II he was 
almost exclusively a Southern bird. 

The changes which affected Vermont’s 
land cover so dramatically moved West 
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with the settlers. And as the marginal 
farms in Vermont were abandoned, the 
uplands were reclaimed by the patient 
forest. Under the frail axe of a dying lum- 
ber industry the early growth turned to 
northern hardwood climax forest and, by 
the late 1950’s, the woodlands were be- 
coming less and less a nursery for deer 
and morę and morę a home for wild tur- 
keys. 

Over the years rod and gun clubs 
throughout Vermont have attempted to 
restore flocks of wild turkeys by releasing 
pen-raised birds. But only scattered rem- 
nant birds remain of these efforts. Ex- 
perience now has proved the semi-wild 
turkey is no match for the rigors of a 
truły wild existence. Release of semi-wild 
birds is now illegal without written per- 
mission from the Vermont Fish and 
Gamę Department. And futurę releases 
are doubtful, sińce wildlife biologists have 
found that released gamę farm turkeys 
often are carriers of poultry diseases, 
which could infect and destroy the wild 
birds. 

Then in 1966 the Vermont Fish and 
Gamę Department began studies which 
led, in February 1969, to carefully se- 
lected “plantings” of 17 wild turkeys in 
Pawlet and 14 morę the following Febru¬ 
ary and March near Flubbardton. The 
birds were live-trapped by upland gamę 
biologist William Drakę in New York 
State, where the wild turkey had reclaimed 
some of his original rangę, and they were 
moved to Vermont. The Pawlet hillsides 
are crowned with nut-producing hard- 
woods, open pastures and mowings and 
they promised mild winters, food, prime 
nesting sites and understanding farmers. 
By the winter 1971-72 the original 31 
birds had multiplied to around 150, and 
were reported in an expanding circle 
stretching from Brandon south to Shafts- 
bury and from Whitehall, N.Y. east to the 
western slopes of the Green Mountains. 
He’s here to stay. 

The wild turkey is a most sociable bird 
among his kind, an incurable gabbler who 
feeds and travels in company. He’s been 
described as a beautiful bird, and he may 
fit this description, but only by the force 
of his character. He stands erect in a field 
like a question mark, plumed in copper- 
bronze, with a long, naked neck, his head 
purple, red and blotchy. At close rangę he 
looks as though he’d just stumbled out of 
a Third Avenue bar. 

The maturę małe turkey, or “gobbler,” 
sports a jaunty beard on the upper half of 
his breast. Spurs, used for combat with 
rival males, jut ominously from his legs. 
In the fuli llush of maturity he attains 
twelve to twenty pounds, but he may run 


as heavy as forty. His female counterpart, 
slightly smaller and decked out in mot- 
tled brown, seldom grows to morę than 
twelve pounds and stands slightly shorter 
than the average 4-foot małe. 

With all his talk and noisy scratching in 
search of food, the wild turkey draws the 
attention of the hunter and his predator 
enemies. He’s a creature of habit, who 
times his activities like a banker. The talk 
which accompanies his movements from 
morning to evening roosting ranges from 
an anxious “kut, kut, kut” of alarm to 
“yedle, yedle, yedle” in feeding. His spring 
mating cali is the familiar “gil-obble-obble” 
heard in most barnyards. 

Through the winter, Vermont turkeys 
band together in flocks of as many as 
forty birds, and severe weather concen- 
trates them around easy sources of food, 
such as freshly manured fields. 

Toward the end of March the gobblers 
begin to “display,” spreading their taił 



fans and strutting and engaging in mock 
combat as mating season comes on. 
The wild turkey tom is polygamous, and 
normally a few dominant males sire most 
of the new broods. 

The mating ritual varies from rangę to 
rangę, but normally continues from April 
to June in Vermont. The tom huffs, pulls 
back his head, puffs out his chest, drops 
his wings and struts with his taił spread in 
a broad fan. His wings strum the ground. 
When satisfied, he brings it all to a close 
by playing his trump — a loud “shuff.” 

Some seven to ten days after mating 
the hen makes a smali depression in the 
ground litter, usually near the edge of a 


forest or along a fence row, and lays from 
eight to twelve tan-colored eggs, slightly 
larger than chicken eggs. Some 28 days 
later the eggs will hatch — if the gobbler, 
skunks, raccoons, weasels and a host of 
other predators do not find them first. 

The largest part of each year’s crop of 
young turkeys, or “poults,” will be cut 
down by a period of rainy, cold weather 
during hatching. The critical period of 
survival for the young brood is the first 
few days out of the shell. Highly suscep- 
tible to pneumonia, the young birds are 
quickly chilled by cold spring rains and 
die. Though their survival instincts gen- 
erally are good, they don’t seem to “know 
enough to come in out of the rain.” 

Just out of the egg, the young poult is 
an insect-eater, but quickly begins to con- 
sume seeds, berries and grassy shoots. The 
wild turkey is an opportunist where food 
is concerned and, even in severe Vermont 
winters, can thrive without the food of 
the farmer’s fields. Like the partridge, he 
eats buds from certain trees in winter, 
but only occasionally. His tastes in winter 
run to acorns, ash seeds, beech and other 
nuts and seeds. But when deep snów 
covers these foods he will find grassy, 
green shoots and insect larvae in the free- 
running spring seeps of the deep woods 
and pastures. 

To datę it is illegal to shoot, trap or en- 
tice the newly introduced wild turkeys to 
bait, but Fish and Gamę biologist Jo¬ 
seph Artmann, who manages the turkey 
restoration project for the Fish and Gamę 
Department, predicts Vermont’s first 
hunting season is not far off. The season, 
he points out, would be used to control 
excess populations as a tool in wildlife 
management. But it may be quite a while 
before Vermont hunters achieve the aver- 
age three percent success ratio experienced 
in other States which have held gobbler 
seasons. 

Long ago the wild turkey proved him- 
self morę than a match for the hunter 
alone, but no equal to the axe and plow. 
In his element he is probably morę capable 
of survival than our fabled whitetail deer, 
primarily because of his keen eyesight. 

All things considered, the wild turkey 
will probably extend his rangę rapidly 
throughout Southern Vermont, flourishing 
where the maturę hardwoods provide a 
home. Due to Vermont’s severe winters 
he will probably never thrive here to the 
extent he does in easier climates. His 
fortunes will always follow the whims of 
our weather and the uses to which Ver- 
monters put their lands. 

But the wild turkey has returned to 
stay. In no smali measure, he is the sym¬ 
bol of a healthy, wild Yermont. c oo 
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SPRING COMES TO VERMONT 

reluctantly sonie years, in fits and starts, and just 
when it seems really here, we relapse again to days 
of snów and cold. Finally, though, the snów 
is really gone downstream, and Spring comes on 
with a rush. Brown fields turn green almost 
overnight, and willows put out the first pale leaves. 

Now the sun, chmbing in the lengthening days, 
warms and dries the farmer’s waiting fields. 
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The high country s snows still 
thunder down the New Haven River 
near Lincoln, by Tom Fyles, 
while in country vil\ages such as at 
Huntington, by Ottar Indridason, 
and on open meadows, found at 
Brookfeld, opposite, by Patricia 
Whitcomb, the farmer s new 
year begins. 
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The countryman, who has so 
long awaited Nature’s fickle 
turns, now is caught in its 
sudden race. The year’s 
longest days are all too short 
to plow the quiet land, 
to harrow and to plant, to 
mend the fences, to pasture the 
eager cattle. There’s hardly 
time now to watch and savor 
this miracle of Spring. 














By the time the heavy work of planting is done, 
finished in these few weeks, the countryside is 
in fuli foliage, and fruit trees are in blossom, too. 
But the leaves still have the golden green of 
Spring, a lightness of hue that matches the mood 
of May. And no w, before the hayfields beckon, 
there’s a little respite and time to enjoy it alk 

























Fisherman and friend on the Battenkill 
at Manchester is by F. B. Grunzweig. 

Canoeing the White River is by 
Charles A. Smith. View below through 
the Cilley Bridge at Tunbridge is by 
Cecile Briggs. The Green Banks covered 
bridge in Danville is by Lud Munchmeyer. 
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Though the duty-driven countryman will 
never find an end to work, for new chores 
come with each new day, there are few 
who can forever put by the lure of a fresh 
Spring day. And there are so many varied 
blandishments—perhaps to spend the day 
with a fresh-running river, or instead to 
seek a meandering back road through bright 
woodlands and farm country. Enjoy it now, 
for all too soon fuli Summer comes. 
















children, swings and Springfilmed This is the time of year when everyone 

at Hartland by John Harris. J y 

feels young again, as Nature’s fresh vitality 
shouts from every corner of the land. 

It’s right then that the youngsters revel most 
in the giddyjoy of Spring. 
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The only true Gothic Reviva1 
industrial plant in America, 

St. Johnsbury’s old Fairbanks 
Factory stood proudly for almost 
a centnry, til fire rendered it 

A LANDMARK LOST FOREVER 

by George M. Crosby 
Photographs by Jack E. Boucher 


F or 157 years the traveler who came to 
St. Johnsbury from the hills of Dan- 
ville would see below a sprawling factory 
of deep red brick and wooden buildings 
along the curving banks of the Sleepers 
River. Since 1891 the first point to meet 
the eye has been the tallest chimney in the 
State, containing 192,000 bricks and tow- 
ering 15 1 feet. But this is doomed and will 
not be in view much longer. For a disas- 
trous fire a year ago leveled most of the 
once-proud Fairbanks Factory. 

In 1815 Major Joseph Fairbanks came 
here with his family. He had a sawmill 
going the year that he arrived, and by the 
following year a grist mili. 

In the second story of the grist mili his 
eldest son, Thaddeus, soon was making 
pleasure wagons, and later his patented 
plow and stove, both madę of cast iron. 

The big break-through came in 1830 
when Thaddeus invented the platform 
scalę, and a tremendous empire was start- 
ed. Morę and morę buildings were needed 
to accommodate the large volume of busi¬ 
ness that came from all over the world. 

During these years the factory suffered 
from floods and fires, the largest and most 
disastrous a great fire in 1876 that de- 
stroyed all the buildings south of what is 
referred to as “the bridge.” 

Although the bridge was constructed 
by the Fairbanks Company, it originally 
was on the main road to Danville, which 
turned south in front of the company Of¬ 
fice, then wound around the buildings, 
crossed the Sleepers River and joined 
what is now Route 2 some two miles east 
of the factory. 

When the road was changed to its pres- 
ent location the bridge remained. A sec¬ 
ond story was added and it became an in- 


A railroaders view of Architect 
Lambert Packard’s unicjue complex 
focused on this handsomely roofed 
freight loading platform. 
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tegral part of the factory, which eventual- 
ly contained 40 buildings with 23 acres of 
fioor space. By 1914 some 1,400 men 
were employed, and the foundry each 
working day was melting five tons of cop- 
per and fifty tons of iron. 

The man responsible for the design of 
what has been called “the only true Gothic 
Revival industrial factory in America” 
was a native Vermonter, Lambert Pack- 
ard, born in neighboring Waterford in 
1832. Packard’s father, a carpenter and 
joiner, taught the trade to his son, who, at 
the age of fifteen, Ieft home and found 
work in a Massachusetts engineer’s office. 
Later he worked as a draftsman in Boston 
and finally as a pattern maker. He appar- 
ently had no formal education for the pro- 
fession that brought him famę — archi- 
tecture. 

E. & T. Fairbanks & Company in 1866 
engaged Packard as architect and builder, 
and in the next 24 years he designed all 
of the buildings that were doomed to de- 
struction. Later Packard opened his own 
office in St. Johnsbury and remained at 
work until his death in 1914. 


About fifteen of Packard’s buildings, 
which lean heavily on the sorriber Gothic 
style and with many towers, are still be- 
ing used in the town. The most famous 
are the North Congregational Church, the 
Fairbanks Museum and the Brantview 
Mansion, now used by St. Johnsbury 
Academy. 

The factory buildings Packard designed 
were of red brick with intricate brick 
work around the Windows and capstones. 
The design of the “bridge” was most in- 
triguing. It was madę with laminated 
arches and it could support far morę 
weight than it ever had to. The bridge 
was enclosed, and it contained three 
unique Gothic Windows with pointed 
arches on each side of the structure, lend- 
ing to it a church-like air. 

It is suspected that this feeling stemmed 
from the religious fervor of the Fairbanks 
family and the community of that period. 


Gothic Windows, upper Ieft, mirrored Fairbanks ’ 
religious interests. Bridge below was painted earth 
shade ochrę and sky shade turquoise. The two- 
story bridge with laminated arches is at right. 
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The Fairbanks took a paternalistic pride 
in the lives of their employees, and all 
were expected to attend church services. 
The morał tonę of the town was beyond 
reproach, and the sale of alcoholic bever- 
ages was not tolerated for many years. St. 
Johnsbury was known as “the milk white 
town.” 

Townspeople awoke on the morning of 
March 21, 1972 to the sad news that fire 
was raging through the then-empty Fair¬ 
banks buildings. Soon it was out of con- 
trol and all the front buildings were en- 
veloped in smoke and flames. Firemen 
from surrounding towns responded hero- 
ically and tried to contain the fire, but by 
nightfall only acres of smoldering rubble 
remained where the main buildings had 
been. Fortunately the scalę business itself 
had moved to a new location five years 
before. 

St. Johnsbury people, who for years 
had heard the old steam gong on Western 
Avenue cali their men to work and then 
send them home again, cannot forget the 
loss, and that a landmark of American 
architecture is lost forever. c^o 















Where they used to run . 
Lakę Champlairis 
spawning tributaries. 



The first historie notice of the prevalence 
of salmon in the region, I think, appears 
in the correspondence between Wm. Gilli- 
land, the pioneer of the Champlain Val- 
ley, and (General) Arnold, w ho was cruis- 
ing on the lakę with his American flotilla 
in the summer of 1776. His letter States 
that on a single occasion Gilliland had 
presented 75 salmon to a petty officer of 
Arnold, and had asked the services of the 
ship’s carpenter to repair his “sa Imon-crib 
and apparatus, which had been carried 
away by a great flood." He also affirms, 
in the memorandum to Congress in 1777, 
that he “had complimented the American 
Ar my with fifteen hundred salmon in one 
year.” . . . It was often represented that it 
was a common past i me as we II as a most 
desirable means of obtaining food at that 
time, to drive a team into some of the 
shallow tributaries of the river, and from 
the wagon spear the salmon with pitch- 
forks, and thus obtain in a few minutesall 
the fish needed for consumption. Many of 
the salmon taken in this primitive method 
would reach 20 pounds in weight. 

Winslow C. Watson, “The Sal¬ 
mon of Lakę Champlain & its 
Tributaries,” A Report to the U.S. 
Comm. of Fish & Fisheries, 1876. 


M ost people in Vermont today, hear- 
ing the word “salmon,” are unable 
to visualize morę than a familiar smali 
and expensive can on the grocery shelf. 
For if a salmon is caught today in Cham¬ 
plain, it’s a rare event. 

But the ąuotation above tells us that 
this was not always so. Mr. Watson had 
been asked by the U.S. Commission, al- 
most a century ago, to report concerning 
the decline of Atlantic salmon in the Lakę 
Champlain basin, and to offer his theories 
for the reason. At the same time, but in- 
dependently, M. C. Edmunds of Weston, 
Vt. also was asked to report on the same 
subject. 

Both men indicated that they believed 
the salmon in the Champlain basin were 
of the sea-run, Atlantic variety. Some of 
today’s fishery biologists, are morę in- 
clined to think that these fish were con- 
fined to the lakę and its tributaries. 

Landlocked salmon, it is now generally 
agreed, is a variety of the Atlantic which 
has given up the salt water part of its hab- 
its, in some cases where physical barriers 
were involved. 

Although no bar to ocean access is 
present in Champlain, the question of 
whether the original salmon were sea-run 
or not may never be settled, and perhaps 
it is of little importance. For both varieties 
unquestionably could thrive in the Cham- 
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A real program to open up 
Lakę Champlain s tributary rivers 
could bring back the great 

ATLANTIC SALMON RUNS 

according to naturalist and salmon expert 

Ottar Indridason 


plain watershed if re-introduced in the 
proper manner, and steps were taken to 
allow them to reach spawning waters. 

The best salmon stream, in the years of 
their abundance, according to Mr. Ed- 
munds, was the Winooski. Others were 
the Lamoille, Missisąuoi and Otter Creek, 
on the Vermont side, the latter the south- 
ernmost which supported salmon runs. 

According to Williams’ History of Ver- 
mont there still were salmon in Lakę 
Champlain in 1809, but when Daniel 
Thompson published his “History of Ver- 
mont” in 1842 he noted they had become 
exceedingly rare, showing that European 
man and the Atlantic salmon did not co- 
exist very long in Vermont. 

Still, it took a number of years to de- 
stroy this great treasure of fish. There 
were so many around 1800, says Watson, 
that they impeded the fording of the Little 
Ausable River by wagon. Other examples 
given defy the imagination: “500 in a 
single afternoon from the Bouquet River 
near Willsboro, N. Y.,” or even morę 
spectacular: “1,500 pounds at a single 
haul of the seine near Port Kent, N. Y.” 

Another survey, by the New York Con- 
servation Department in 1929, gives sev- 
eral pages to the early history of Atlantic 
salmon in the Lakę Champlain area. The 
chief information source is a map by a 
Mr. Sauthier originally published in Lon¬ 
don in 1779, which shows “an Indian sal¬ 
mon fishery at the Great Chazy River, first 
noted by Samuel de Champlain." Also 
cited is a day book kept by Pliny Moore, 


a storekeeper in Champlain, N. Y. in the 
late 1790’s, who recorded quantities of 
salted salmon on hand or shipped, with 
prices or items taken in barter. Moore’s 
diary also contains items like: “Sunday, 
August 26, 1798: The water [the Great 
Chazy River] raised and salmon run 
plentifully for the first time.” or “Mon- 
day, October 8, 1798: 365 salmon taken.” 

The Vermont side of the lakę was set- 
tled just before and during the Revolu- 
tionary War, and among the first acts of 
the settlers was the building of dams to 
power mills. Ira Allen, for instance, had 
built several sawmills on the Winooski by 
1795. 

While these dams were smali by pres- 
ent standards, they no doubt were large 
enough to stop salmon migrations, sińce 
most were built where natural falls gave 
them additional height. Similar dams 
were built on other salmon rivers at about 
the same time on both sides of the lakę. 

By the mid-1800’s the Atlantic salmon 
was gone from the Champlain basin, and 
as to the reasons for the decrease and finał 
disappearance for these fine food fish, 
Messrs. Watson and Edmunds agreed al- 
most to the letter. Working independently, 
they came to the same conclusions. 

The first reason was the number of dams 
which had been built, preventing the fish 
from their return to the spawning beds. 


Another contributing factor, said the 
researchers, and which sounds familiar to- 
day, was pollution of the rivers, then most- 
ly from sawmills and agricultural silting. 

But the biggest factor in the disappear¬ 
ance of the Atlantic salmon, according to 
the two men, was overfishing. 

No one in those days thought about 
conservation of a species so abundant as 
to appear inexhaustible. Salmon madę a 
delicious meal. In summer and fali this 
noble fish was among the easiest meals to 
obtain. In fact there was a regulation for 
employers that “bound servants” should 
not be fed salmon morę than a set number 
of times per week, sińce monotony of diet 
was considered poor treatment. 

Though France, Spain, the British Isles, 
Iceland, Norway, Sweden and northern 
Russia still have some Atlantic salmon 
runs, many European countries have lost 
them. Good salmon rivers remain in mari- 
time Canada and the Province of Quebec. 
A few Maine rivers, especially east of 
Penobscot Bay, still support salmon runs, 
and surprisingly they persist even in the 
badly polluted Penobscot River itself. 

For a long time the salmon’s salvation 
was that few were caught at sea, and in 
some countries such as Iceland, it has long 
been unlawful to keep sea-caught salmon. 

Fishery biologists did not really know 
where salmon traveled or dwelt in the seas. 
But all this changed drastically in the early 
1960’s when Danish fishermen off Green- 
land suddenly found morę salmon than 
they had dreamed possible. The next year 



The Atlantic Salmon, by Bill Cross, Maine Dep't. Inland Fisheries. 
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Scandinavian fishermen took 157 tons of 
Atlantic salmon here. By 1964 the catch 
had increased to 1,539 tons. In 1965 they 
had started catching salmon deep in the 
Davis Strait between Greenland and Can- 
ada, and by 1969 the total catch off 
Greenland amounted to 4,400 tons, or 
some 667,000 fish. 

About this same time similar fishing for 
Atlantic salmon started off the west coast 
of Norway and around the Faroe Islands. 
Most fish caught were unmarked, but some 
taken off Greenland borę tags proving 
they came from rivers in Canada, the 
United States (Maine), England, and a 
few from Iceland. The ocean homes of the 
Atlantic salmon had been found, and, as 
had happened some 175 years ago in Ver- 
mont, nobody was asking about tomorrow. 

Almost nobody, that is, except sport 
fishermen and the landowners of the sal- 
mon-producing countries around the 
north Atlantic. They proclaimed that the 
fish were the product of their rivers and 
belonged to them. The countries which 
benefitted, however, from the ocean fish¬ 
ing, maintained that they had taken the 
fish in international waters, where anyone 
could claim them. 

The dispute became an international 
affair, which culminated in 1971 with the 
U.S. and the Danish governments agree- 
ing to phase out deep sea fishing of salmon 
in the Davis Strait by 1976. Catches in 
Greenland’s waters also were limited to 
1,100 tons by the same datę. It seems that 
a blow finally has been struck to save the 
Atlantic salmon. 

Pacific salmon have been the object of 
sea fishing for a long time, of course. But 
regulations are in force here between the 
United States, Canada, Japan and the So- 
viet Union. Whether they are strong 
enough to safeguard the Pacific stocks in 
the long run, only time will tell. 

Another factor which makes the cases 
different East and West is that the spawn- 
ing beds of the Pacific variety in many 
cases are located in sparsely settled or 
largely uninhabited lands. Neither does 
the Pacific salmon face the pressure of 
sport fishing known to his Atlantic cousin, 
and, strangely, the Pacific fish seldom if 
ever will rise to any lure in fresh water. So 
the Pacific salmon has several points in his 
favor that are not part of the Atlantic’s life 
story. 

That story has long fascinated fishermen 
and naturalists alike. The adult fish ap- 
proaches its home river during the sum- 
mer months. The time varies widely and 
seems to depend upon some inbred knowl- 
edge of the individual fish that the condi- 
tions are right at the place where he wants 
to go. 


After spending days or perhaps even 
weeks in the brackish waters of the river 
mouth, the salmon ascends the river. But 
the time spent at the river’s mouth has a 
definite purpose, for all andromous fish 
(those which live in both fresh and salt 
water) have the special problem to adjust 
the balance of body fluids with the waters 
in which they are swimming. 

Other changes also are taking place, as 
the salmon’s reproductive organs grow 
steadily, especially the female’s where a 
quarter of her weight may be roe or eggs. 
The stornach shrinks to a fraction of its 
normal size, and the fish stops eating. 

And this gives rise to a question that 
has puzzled fishermen and naturalists over 
the years: Why, if the fish is not eating, 
will it take an artificial lure? 

Whatever the reason, when the salmon 
first enters the river, it is in excellent phys- 
ical condition, the body thick and round- 
ed, and truły a beautiful sight. The dark, 
lead color of the back shades to a silvery 
sheen on the sides, then to a creamy white 
on the belly. 

Studies in Quebec show that salmon do 
not begin spawning until water tempera¬ 
turę reaches about 41 degrees, in Vermont 
usually some time in October. 

Spawning takes place in shallow water 
with a good current, in a gravelly bed of 
walnut to fist-sized Stones. When the sea- 
son and water temperaturę are right and 
the salmon have reached a suitable site, 
the female sets out to dig the first hole of 
her “redd” by directing water, with a slap- 
ping motion of her taił, toward the bot- 
tom. 

When she has madę a depression that is 
to her liking, she deposits a number of 
eggs. Immediately the małe darts over the 
depression and spreads his milt or sperm 
over the eggs, which must be fertilized 
within seconds after being laid. 

The female then moves a foot or two 
upstream and repeats the process, so that 
the displaced gravel of the second hole 
will cover the first. Of course, some of the 
eggs are lost, but most are covered safely, 
and the process is repeated until all the 
eggs are dispersed. The number of eggs a 
female may produce varies greatly with 
her size, but it may run to several thou- 
sands. 

The spawning completed, a much- 
changed fish now drifts downstream. The 
salmon, now called “kelt” is gaunt and 
dun-colored, perhaps still showing scars 
from the upstream battle, and with nonę 
of the silvery beauty of the fish which en- 
tered the river. Some die at this stage with- 
out ever returning to the sea. Others reach 
the healing waters and food of the ocean, 
to live for one or morę summer’s return. 


Meanwhile the eggs under their gravel 
cover already are developing. In winter 
many dangers threaten the redd, such as 
ice floes scraping away the gravel cover, 
or the river freezing to the bottom in es¬ 
pecially shallow areas and destroying the 
eggs. 

But spring comes eventually, and grad- 
ually the eggs develop with rising temper- 
atures. The still-unbroken membranę of 
the translucent egg shows the growing em- 
bryo inside, particularly the dark “pin- 
point” of the eyes. Change is rapid now 
from the eyed-egg stage to that of a smali 
fish-like creature with a large yolk sack 
attached to its underside. This is called the 
sack-fry or alevin. 

The sack-fry remains among the Stones 
at the bottom of the stream for several 
weeks, feeding on microscopic plankton, 
while the yolk sack supplements his food 
supply. Gradually this sack disappears as 
the fish becomes self-sufficient. During 
this first independent stage of life the 
young salmon, now known as “parr.” 
stay in the home river for two or three 
years or longer, depending upon locale 
and circumstances. But during the last 
part of this stay, a physiological change 
takes place in preparation for the parr’s 
move to salt water. 

This change is called smolting. The vis- 
ible changes consist of the loss of the 
parr’s dark transverse bars. Now called 
“smolt,” the silvery, two to three year old 
fish are five to eight inches long. They 
drift downstream now, coming eventually 
to the brackish waters at the river’s mouth. 
Then one day during the high water of 
spring, they enter the wide world of the 
ocean. At sea the salmon is a voracious 
and wide-ranging predator which feeds on 
many varieties of other fish and crus- 
taceans. 

The genetic chain which governs the 
action of the salmon evidently is an elas- 
tic one. Some Atlantic salmon return to 
their home rivers after one year at sea. 
These are relatively smali fish of three to 
five pounds called “grilse,” compared to 
those which stay at sea two or three years 
or longer, which are known as “bright” 
salmon. A salmon of fifteen to twenty 
pounds is considered large, and probably 
has been in the sea three or four years. The 
size of the home river seems to have a defi¬ 
nite bearing on the weight the fish will at- 
tain. 

Is it possible that Atlantic salmon could 
be re-introduced into the Lakę Champlain 
basin — that a salmon sport fishery could 
be established in the tributary rivers of the 
lakę? I think that the former could be 
done and that the latter is therefore pos¬ 
sible. 
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Such attempts have been madę in the 
past. According to a survey done for the 
Vermont Fish & Gamę department in 
1963, back in 1869 “some 300 of last 
year’s spawn from New Brunswick were 
placed in the Winooski’s tributary Mad 
River and Worcester Branch.” In 1875-76 
the Department speaks of young salmon 
being seen and unlawfully taken in both 
the Connecticut River and Champlain. 
“These young fish have been quite often 
seen in Lakę Champlain, and there is no 
doubt that many have gone seaward 
through the Richelieu and St. Lawrence 
Rivers. Their return to the lakę should be 
noticed in the spring of 1878.” This report 
also speaks of the need for fishways over 
the dams in the Winooski, Lamoille, Otter 
Creek and Missisąuoi rivers. 

In 1875 50,000 salmon were placed in 
Lewis Creek in Ferrisburg. It is not re- 
ported how old these were or where ob- 
tained, but likely they were fry or perhaps 
sack fry, which have less chance of sur- 
vival than parr. A couple of years earlier 
35,000 “California salmon” (possibly rain- 
bow trout) were planted in the Missisquoi 
watershed. 

For a while there was optimism that 
these efforts to re-introduce salmon in the 
lake’s rivers would succeed. The Burling¬ 
ton Free Press of July 1, 1879 tells of a 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. fisherman who caught 


a five-pound salmon near the mouth of 
the Saranac River, and speculates whether 
this was a descendent of the “old stock,” 
which had returned from the sea. 

The Departmenfs 1879-80 report final- 
ly noted that: “In regard to salmon, we 
have simply to say that we have long sińce 
ceased to make any expenditures concern- 
ing them . . . in the valley of Lakę Cham¬ 
plain . . . because all the streams appropri- 
ate for spawning roads are rendered inac- 
cessible by dams.” 

In 1891 the Free Press carried a still 
optimistic article that “Superintendent 
Ellis talks interestingly about the work. 
Splendid success so far . . . Lakę Cham¬ 
plain will be stocked in a few years.” 

But after this, little morę is heard about 
salmon in the Champlain watershed until 
recently, though an occasional “land- 
locked” salmon is taken, indicating that 
the difference in the life cycles of these fish 
was recognized. 

Which type of salmon previous!y was 
native to the lakę is a matter of specula- 
tion even now. We do not know, either, 
which type was stocked in early attempts 
to re-introduce salmon. But the 1929 Bio- 
logical Survey counts land-locked salmon 
as an introduced species in the area, and 
the Atlantic salmon (sea-run) as a native. 
This same survey found neither present in 
the 1920’s. 


James MacMartin, chief of habitat for 
the Vermont Fish & Gamę department, 
notes that in 1874 the Fish & Gamę com- 
missioners recommended that land-locked 
salmon be introduced to the State and in 
1876 gave authorization for 40,000 land- 
locked salmon (presumably fry) which 
had been obtained in 1874-75. Later on, 
land-locked salmon were being reared at 
the Roxbury Hatchery, and in 1900 the 
U.S. Fish Commission had some activity 
with land-lockeds at Morey, Willoughby 
and Caspian Lakes, with a stripping sta- 
tion at the latter. 

New York State also has done some 
salmon stocking, particularly in the 1960’s 
when some 186,000 parr were released in 
the Saranac, Bouquet and Great Chazy 
rivers. 

According to Martin Pfeiffer, aquatic 
biologist at Ray Brook, N. Y.: “Through 
the years we have received scattered, iso- 
lated reports of individual adult salmon 
specimens being captured in Lakę Cham¬ 
plain. However, in April 1966 . . . anglers 
harvested approximately 20 to 30 salmon 
at the first impassable dam on the Saranac 
River. These fish ranged from four to six- 
and-a-half pounds.” 

Pfeiffer points out that his department 
lacks both the funds and hatchery facili- 
ties to undertake a program of Atlantic 
salmon restoration, though he favors such 



Fine stretch of Winooski trout waters in Jericho are equally suitable for salmon . 
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a program, particularly if it could produce 
smolts for distribution. 

Much the same attitude is shared by 
Vermont’s MacMartin and Jon Anderson, 
fishery biologist at the Sandbar Refuge in 
Milton. Both point out lack of funds and 
need for hatchery space, but express inter- 
est in seeing a project releasing significant 
numbers of smolts on a regular, sustained 
basis. 

Nonę of these specialists is in favor of 
local importation of Coho salmon, a Pa¬ 
cific species now introduced in some of 
the Great Lakes. Anderson gives these 
reasons for preferring Atlantic salmon: 
1. The Atlantic is a native, absent from 
the lakę for a relatively short period. 2 . 
Atlantic is morę desirable as a food and 
sport fish. 3. Atlantics can be taken by 
lure, whereas Cohos are mostly taken by 
body hooking. 4. A percentage of Atlan¬ 
tics will return to spawn in the rivers each 
year, while Cohos all die after fali spawn- 
ing. 

Evidently there have been few returns 
from New York’s Atlantic salmon plant- 
ings, but possibly some of these may have 
spawned successfully in the lower reaches 
of the lake’s tributary rivers. 

Essentially, however, there is just no- 
where for the Atlantic salmon to go in the 
Champlain basin today. The rivers are 
dammed, and there are no fishways, lifts 
or other facilities to enable them to move 
upstream to the spawning grounds of for- 
mer years. Most of the lower reaches of 
rivers are unsuitable for salmon spawning 
— or for trout spawning either, for that 
matter. 

A program to restore Atlantic salmon 
runs is underway in the Connecticut River 
basin, with Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut and fed- 
eral authorities cooperating. A 1971 pub- 
lication reports that “It was once possible 
to catch morę than 3,000 salmon in one 
haul from the river at Old Saybrook. Yet 
by 1814 the Atlantic salmon runs had van- 
ished. Dams obstructed the migration and 
caused the decline . . much the same 
story as in the Champlain basin. 

The Connecticut program is an active 
one, and fishways are under construction 
or planned at five major dams on the river 
for completion by 1975. From 1967 to 
the end of 1970, some 108,000 fry, parr 
and smolt were put into the Connecticut 
and its tributaries. 

Since most fish and gamę departments 
have their hands fuli maintaining gamę 
and fishing opportunities at current levels, 
it is elear that funds for a major restora- 
tion or iinprovement project must come 
from sources other than regular depart- 
ment budgets. 


I suggest that the time has come to set 
up a concentrated, long-range effort to re¬ 
store the Atlantic salmon to its native 
waters in the Champlain basin. The de- 
cision just to make this effort, is at the 
moment the first and greatest need. 

The best approach, in my opinion, 
would be a joint effort by Vermont, New 
York and the federal government, with 
the cooperation of the Province of Quebec. 

A modern hatchery is needed in the 
area, and a source of Atlantic salmon eggs 
must be found. These eggs should be raised 
to the smolt stage in the hatchery and 
then released in selected rivers on both 
sides of the lakę. Large numbers of the 
smolts should be marked to assure Identi¬ 
fication of returning fish. 

The Vermont Fish & Gamę department 
already has a program for stocking the 
Winooski with rainbow trout. The rain- 
bow seeks to go upriver in the spring and 
tends to collect at the first impassable ob- 
stacle. This is an 18-foot log and boulder 
dam which lies in the river between Bur¬ 
lington and Winooski. 

Biologist Anderson has prepared a plan 
suggesting that the rainbows could be 
trapped at this point, put in tank trucks 
and transported upriver to Essex Junction 
for release above the Green Mountain 
Power company dam there. The fish then 
would have many miles of good spawning 



Fifty-foot power dam at Essex would be the 
upper end of a “trap and truck ” operation. 


grounds ahead of them, unobstructed to 
Bolton Dam in Duxbury. Later the smali 
fish are able to make their way down- 
stream over obstructions with little loss. 

Bolton, an old hydro-electric installa- 
tion unused sińce its powerhouse was de- 
stroyed in the 1927 flood, probably will 
never be restored for power use. Fish & 
Gamę people hope the dam can be re- 
moved to give spawning fish a further 
stretch. This would extend all the way to 
Middlesex where another dam bars the 
river. Another trapping operation might 
be instituted here until permanent facili¬ 
ties were constructed. On the tributary 
Mad River, the dam at Moretown might 
be madę passable. 

“Trap and truck” operations, which 
have been highly successful in other coun- 
tries, could be used here as well, and other 
Champlain valley rivers, such as the La- 
moille and Missisquoi, could also use 
them. These two, with the Winooski, ac- 
cording to Anderson, would offer the best 
conditions for Atlantic salmon, once ways 
are found to get them upstream. Lewis 
Creek and the LaPlatte also have possibil- 
ities, though the latter is still badly pol- 
luted with whey. 

Lakę Champlain^ tributaries are being 
cleaned up rapidly under existing law, and 
it is unthinkable that new major sources 
of pollution will be allowed. These rivers 
will see an inereasing recreational use, 
which will include fishing, and part of this 
effort should be a decisive and measured 
plan to return Atlantic salmon to its for- 
mer habitat. 

This fish, which is native and traditional 
to these waters, is, in fact, a legacy. The 
abundance of Atlantic salmon on this con- 
tinent was first noted around the year 
1000 by Leifur Eiriksson, known as Leif 
the Lucky, whose operations are recorded 
in the Graenlendinga Saga, believed to 
have been written about 1200. In Vinland, 
where Leifur and his men wintered over, 
they noted that “there was no shortage of 
salmon in nearby rivers and lakes, and 
they were bigger than they had seen be- 
fore.” But in 1966 the Atlantic salmon 
was put on the list of endangered species. 

We have built a society which is opu- 
lent in materiał comforts and artifacts, all 
of which have come from our natural sur- 
roundings in one way or another. In doing 
this we have taken unsparingly from the 
land. It is time that we started rectifying 
things — putting back one by one these 
vanished resources, wherever we can. 
This is especially true when, by so doing, 
we can thereby inerease the quality of our 
environment. I believe the State of Ver- 
mont can and should take the lead in this 
much needed project. g 0 q 
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LIVING HERITAGE 

CHARLES T. MORRISSEY 



Ver mont & New Hampshire: 
Something to Argue A bont 

B ack in 1952, so the story goes, Senator Estes Kefauver of 
Tennesse was campaigning in New Hampshire’s famous pri- 
mary election contest for the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent. Kefauver, you’11 recall, wore a coonskin hat and was an 
avid handshaker of every potential voter he met in his daily 
wanderings. One day as he wandered and shook every hand in 
sight he crossed a bridge spanning a stream. When he asked a 
gentleman for support in the New Hampshire primary while 
pumping his hand in a firm handshake, the amused gentleman 
replied that the Tennessee Senator might do better in the New 
Hampshire primary if he crossed back over the State border into 
New Hampshire. Kefauver had wandered out of New Hampshire 
into Vermont; that bridge he walked across was over the Con¬ 
necticut River, which separates these two States. 

Kefauver wasn’t the first person to confuse New Hampshire 
with Vermont. This happens regularly. Some people simply can't 
remember that New Hampshire is the State with the White 
Mountains, and is called the Granite State, while Vermont has 
the Green Mountains and is called the Green Mountain State. 
When Vermont Life published its first book, Green Mountain 
Treasury, in the early 1960’s, the book editor of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Chronicie remarked that this voIume was so handsome that 
it was ”about the next best thing to visiting the Granite State it- 
self.” That observation from California was hardly appreciated 
in the Green Mountain State. 

The confusion of Vermont with New Hampshire is under- 
standable. After all, didn’t poet Robert Frost say something to 
the effect that New Hampshire was one of the two best States in 
the Union, and that Vermont was the other? That anything said 
about New Hampshire would apply about as well to Vermont? 

But Vermonters and New Hampshiremen are often quick to 
emphasize the differences between Vermont and New Hamp¬ 
shire, not the similarities. Bernard DeVoto wrote in 1936 that 
Vermont was much superior to New Hampshire in controlling 
unsightly roadside development and in conducting public af- 
fairs. “Drive up one side of the Connectucut River and down 
the other side," DeVoto advised. “The New Hampshire side has 
been shrewdly developed with all known devices to attract the 
tourist trade. The Vermont side is barren of them: it is not only 
a different landscape, it is a different organization of society." 

Not so, a New Hampshireman could reply, and he could cite 
John Kenneth Galbraith, a summer resident of Newfane, to argue 
that Vermont is not different from New Hampshire in roadside 
blight. Galbraith wrote this about Vermont in The Liberał Hour, 
published in 1960: “U.S. Route 5 makes its way along the eastern 


border of the State through a hideous neon-lighted tunnel walled 
by motels, antique shops, roadside furniture shops featuring not 
Vermont but North Carolina craftsmanship and, of course, serv- 
ice stations and restaurants.” 

Usually when outsiders confuse New Hampshire with Ver- 
mont the advantage seems to accrue to Vermont. In two recent 
books, for example, New Hampshire’s famous Senator, Charles 
Tobey (you recall him, too — the sharp-tongued Bible-quoting 
old Yankee whose indignation with the shenanigans of known 
criminals was televised widely in the early 1950’s) as Senator 
Charles Tobey of Vermont. Is this because the nation assumes 
that Yankees with high morał standards often do come from 
Vermont? 

We have noticed, too, that Sherman Adams, the famous New 
Hampshire Governor who served as President Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower^ chief White House assistant in the 1950’s, is occasionally 
identified in print as the former Governor of Vermont. True, 
Adams was a native Vermonter, born in East Dover, but do out¬ 
siders think of him as a Governor of Vermont because his direct 
and brisk way of talking is what they expect of the individual 
Vermonters would elect to serve them as Governor? 

And do Americans assume that Yankees with craggy faces also 
usually come from Vermont? We ask because New Hampshire is 
proud of its Great Stone Face at Franconia Notch, but in a re¬ 
cent book entitled This Is Wisconsin the author, Robert E. Gard, 
writes “I marvel often at the Great Stone Faces of Wisconsin, 
surely morę mystical than the Great Stone Face of Vermont that 
is so much morę widely celebrated, because there are two faces 
in Wisconsin.” Poor New Hampshire — by Gard’s count it loses 
its famous stone face, Wisconsin gains two, and Vermont picks 
up one it didn't know it had! 

Despite their geographical proximity, New Hampshire and 
Vermont have often varied from each other in their responses to 
major issues in American history. Professor Richard McCormick 
of Rutgers University has written of the 1830’s that “Vermont 
had no coherent party system in this era, and Antimasonry be- 
came a major political force; while in neighboring New Hamp¬ 
shire there were strong party organizations and Antimasonry had 
little importance in that state’s politics.” Historian James Roger 
Sharp of Syracuse University has also written recently that New 
Hampshire, in the years before the Civil War, was the strongest 
Democratic State in the Union, while Vermont and Massachu¬ 
setts were the two strongest Whig States. Other historians have 
pointed out that Vermont was a hotbed of abolitionist sentiment 
before the Civil War while New Hampshire was not. 

The historical differences continue to be evident into our own 
time. Vermont was one of two States which voted for William 
Howard Taft in 1912, but the other was Utah, not New Hamp¬ 
shire. And Vermont stayed Republican during the four elections 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s presidency, but New Hampshire voted 
Democratic in three of those four elections. 

Thus Vermonters and New Hampshiremen have much to 
argue about. The upcoming bicentennial of the American Revo- 
lution may uncover still morę events of historical importance to 
keep the argument alive. Vermonters believe that Ethan Allen’s 
daring capture of Fort Ticonderoga from the British in 1775 was 
the first aggressive act by Americans in the War for Indepen- 
dence. A counter claim is madę in the 1970-71 edition of the 
Directory of New Hampshire Historical Societies And Historical 
Information, which notes on page 69: “The removal of the pow- 
der and guns from Fort William and Mary at New Castle [on 
the New Hampshire seacoast] by a smali band of patriots in 
1774 has been called the first aggressive act of the Revolution.” 

It may be unneighborly to argue with the folks across the 
Connecticut River, but at least it’s fun. c o? 
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In its own encircled world above 
Springfield, farm life turns slowly past 
the Winter, untilfinally 

SPRING COMES TO SPENCER HOLLOW 

as in time it does to all Vermont. 

Story & pictures by Stephen T. Whitney 























R eckoned by the calendar, Spring 
is a long season that makes 
its debut at the vernal equinox 
and lingers till the summer 
solstice. Reckoned by its own 
days, it is a fleeting season 
that borrows its time from 
the brief interlude 
between Winter and Summer. 

Its coming is announced quietly 
by a raw rain that washes snów 
from the meadows. To a world 
burdened by a long winter. 


The old homestead oj Simeon 
Spencer, who gave the Hollow its 
name, is shown in mid-April, 
even as, aboue, the last snów 
and jrst green contend. 


the waiting is interminable. 
As a blustering wind 
carries away the deep snows 
sheltered by sturdy walls 
and deep woods, 
fragile fingers of green creep 
across the meadows 
and swollen buds 
thicken the branches of trees. 


























Then one day — morę often late 
than early — after the last 
snów has gone from the woods, 
the air softens. Buds that have 
struggled against the cold, 
burst forth and birds return 
to flood the countryside 
with the joyful songs 



of Spring. The sun shares 
its warmth with the rich brown 
earth, so that things 
may grow again. 

And early Spring blossoms 
hide the harsh scars of winter. 

Spring is the miracle of the year. 
Slow in coming, it hastens 
to make amends. By the time 
the old apple tree 


Now in late April the morning 
light cotnes early, aboue, and 
stays late, opposite above. Near 
the Hollow Schoolhouse, young 
maples begin to unftirl, while in 
wooded areas, bloodroot signals 
the other Spring fiowers to appear. 
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As soon as the land is dry enough 
Leonard Germain begins plowing, 
and soon will plant his corn here. 
Apple blossoms usually appear 
in the Hollow by late May. 

















By late afternoon the cows return 
to Blythdale Farm for milking. 

Fine snecked ashlar house dates 
to 1857, and stands in stately 
contrast to the younger barn. 
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At end oj day the Germain 
family enjoys a ride 
through the Hollow. 


against the pasture wali 
is mantled with blossoms 
and lilacs scent the dooryard, 
its days are closing fast. 

The countryside now 
is dressed in green, Winter is 
forgotten and the long days 
of Summer lie ahead. 

Spring is left behind 
as gently as it dawned. 
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If you really tried, could you think ofanything 
morę itnprobable than a company prodnciny 

Oars and Paddles in Waterville, Vermont? 

Story and photographs by 

Robert L. Hagerman 


ANYONE INCL1NED to investigate the nam- 
ing of Waterville in north-central 
Vermont would find that the source is not 
a large lakę, as might be expected, but 
rather the existence of numerous water- 
power sites along its Kelley River which 
served early gristmills and smali industries. 
Within the town’s approximateIy 10,000 
hilly and sparsely populated acres there is 
in fact no body of water, large or smali, 
other than a few private ponds. 

It comes as something of a surprise 
then, to Iearn that Waterville has been the 
home for many years of an oar and pad- 
dle manufactory, the only one in Vermont 
and of but two or three in New England. 

Records are scanty but it appears the 
smali enterprise was established in the 
town in the early 1880’s by a Charles 
Shaw. A neighboring axe and knife fac- 


tory is believed to have been the source 
for some of the cutting tools developed for 
the new venture. Another Shaw carried 
on the business there for several years 
until it madę its one migration out of 
town. 

In the late 1880’s or early ’90’s Gurdin 
D. Lease acąuired and transferred the 
business to neighboring Cambridge 
where, with his son, William G., as part¬ 
ner and later his successor, the business 
remained for some 45 years, though at 
several different locations in the town. At 
one point G. D. Lease & Son employed 
eight men and was turning out 14,000 
oars and paddles a year. 

In the late 1930’s the brothers Wilmer 
and Mayland Locke acquired the produc- 
tion eąuipment from Lease and returned 


it to Waterville, their home town. Another 
brother, Philip, also worked with them 
for a time and later Wilmer became sole 
owner, though he continued the Locke 
Bros. name for the business. 

The first winter the machinery was op- 
erated in an old horse barn, and the fol- 
lowing year the Lockes built a new shop 
at the south edge of the village, where 
the business has operated ever sińce. 

Among the eąuipment which the 
Lockes acąuired from Lease was a 1928 
Chevrolet engine used as a drive motor 
with an old-time steam governor to con- 
trol it. “One day shortly after we were set 
up in the new building,” Wilmer recalls, 
“the governor broke, making all the 
eąuipment powered by the engine run 
out of control. The pulleys were flying 
around and the shop was so fuli of dust 
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Above left, Koier reaches for gear 
shift lever of old automobile 
transmission to actiuate the belt 
drives at right. Above, Wilcox 
applies a canoe paddle blank to 
shaping machinę to form the blade. 
At left, both men display company 
products, in foreground a sled 
runner and whiffletree. Opposite, 
owner Lincoln Adair with a chair 
and table madę from mili scraps. 


Word has just come from 
Author Robert Hagerman 
of changes at Waterville. 
Howard Romero and James 
Bennett have leased the 
shop to make Cedar Bath- 
tubs. So there will be 
standing water after all 
in Waterville! They’ll 
be making paddles, too. 






you couldn’t see your hand in front of 
your face. Everybody headed outside as 
fast as he could — and some used the 
Windows to do it. It was really something 
to see, but fortunately no one was hurt.” 

For Wilmer, who is a building contrac- 
tor, the oar and paddle business was a 
wintertime operation only, serving as fill- 
in work for himself and his employes. 
His production varied considerably but 
at times reached as high as 8,000 to 10,- 
000 oars and paddles a year. 

Then in 1971 the business was sold to 
Waterville newcomer Lincoln Adair, who 
with his wife had recently acquired an 


old farmhouse in the town as a vacation 
home. A native of New Zealand, Adair 
lives in New York City where he is a 
writer and producer of school assembly 
shows. He subsequently engaged Davis 
Koier to operate the business with help 
from one or two other men as needed. 

Enter the 24-by-60-foot shop of what 
Adair renamed the Waterville Oar & Pad¬ 
dle Co. and you find all that one might 
envision for a smali rural woodworking 
enterprise that’s been around awhile. 
Cobwebs dusted with fine wood particles 
hang from the Iow ceiling. An old cast iron 
stove is the source for heat in the cold 
months. 


Pieces of machinery are positioned 
here and there amidst a rubble of wood 
scraps and sawdust. One of them, a lathe, 
takes its power from an electric motor 
through an old automobile transmission. 
On another, the cutting tool is an adapta- 
tion of the business end of a meat grinder. 
And when a 1Vi -horsepower engine 
which drives a large bench saw is switched 
on, the whole building vibrates. The shop 
was converted to electricity following 
that incident of the ungoverned governor. 

While this and other power equipment 
plays a major role in the manufacture of 
the oars and paddles, skillful woodcraft 
by the operators is equally essential in 
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turning out a well-shaped, finely-balanced 
finished piece. 

The process begins with two-inch 
thick rough planks from a sawmill — 
principally white ash for the oars (though 
spruce was generally used in years past) 
and ash, spruce, cherry, butternut and 
poplar for the paddles. 

In the case of the oars, which vary in 
length from five to nine feet, a pattern 
profile marked on a plank is cut out on the 
bench saw and trimmed to length. The 
blade end is then resawn to about an inch 
thickness. The blank then goes to the 
lathe — quite a complex piece of equip- 
ment — where the handle and shaft are 
turned in a semi-automatic operation. 
The ash stock, incidentally, is green, sińce 
dry ash is difficult to work in the lathe 
and the green will subsequently cure with 
very little warping or checking. 

The blank returns to the saw one morę 
time where the blade is thinned and 
tapered to its approximate finished di- 
mensions. This is one place that the eye 
and hand of the operator is critical in 
giving the oar its basie balance. 

At a specialized shaping machinę ex- 
cess wood where the shaft and blade join 
is then trimmed away. Various finishing 
operations follow including the cutting 
of an arc around the tip of the blade, 
other trims, planing and sanding. Finally 
the oars are graded, bundled and immedi- 
ately shipped or transferred to storage. 

Paddles are madę in about the same 
manner but with some key differences. 
For one thing, the shafts are shaped rath- 
er than turned. This is done to give them 
an oval form which suits the hand far 
better when the paddle is used. The han¬ 
dle also is hand-worked carefully to a 
comfortable shape. 

On the basis of these and other char- 
acteristics, Adair claims a much higher 
quality for his paddles than those of some 
of his competitors elsewhere in the United 
States. Picking up another maker’s “mass- 
produced” paddle, as he characterizes it, 
Adair points to the shaft — oval, yes, but 
in the wrong direction and not even com- 
pletely that, with some fiat areas from the 
original stock showing. As for the handle, 
it is little morę than a slightly rounded 
rectangle. 

For Adair these quality differences 
suggest that he will have to push harder 
in his marketing to reach the experienced 
canoeman who will appreciate them. He 
and Koier have in fact already handled 
some custom orders. One was a 6 -foot- 6 - 
inch paddle with a 9-inch blade for a 6 - 
foot-4-inch canoer. 

The Waterville oars and paddles have 
never had a finish of any kind added, but 


some competitors now are turning out 
paddles finished with a shiny polyure- 
thane coating. “It’s strictly cosmetic,” 
Adair notes, “but we are considering 
putting ours through a linseed oil dip to 
provide something comparable.” 

In another change, Adair and Koier 
have added a sideline to the basie oar and 
paddle stock to make their raw materials 
go farther. Blades and handles from oars 
rejected for one reason or another are 
used as components in imaginatively- 
designed chairs and tables. Children’s 
furniture items use other scraps. (To show 
how times have changed, the Lockes at 
one time were using scraps in the fabri- 


cation of cow stanchions.) A few other 
odd wood items produced include sled 
runners and horse-rigging whiffletrees. 

Adair concedes it has been tough 
sledding so far. “A good deal of romance 
was tied up in buying the oar and paddle 
shop,” he says. “I know little about the 
business but wanted to be involved in 
Waterville some way and also wanted to 
see Wilmer Locke’s shop stay much the 
way he has run it for so long.” 

Waterville may have no place to use its 
home-grown product, but if all goes well 
its oars and paddles will continue to dip 
the waters of lakes and seas elsewhere. c oo 
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Back Road Tour 

SAMUEL R. OGDEN 


I ^his tour constitutes the second half exploration of Lakę 
ChamplairTs shores, and it takes off where we stopped 
the last trip: Vergennes, which proudly proclaims itself the 
smallest city in the world. Through what whim of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly I cannot tell, it was incorporated a city in 
1783. The 1791 population was 201, in 1964 it was 1,921. 

Although these figures make it difficult to understand why 
it was named a city in the first place, its location at the head 
of navigation on Otter Creek — seven miles from the Lakę 
— madę it an ideał site for water power mills and gave 
promise of greatness ahead. It is at the foot of these falls that 
our journey begins. 

Passing through Vergennes one ordinarily is not aware of 
Otter Creek or the falls below the bridge. We start our tour 
at the municipal dock, reached from a steep Street leading 
down the north side of Main Street. Inquire lest you miss it. 

Once at the dock and the tiny park beside it, we can view 
the falls and the sites where once there were thriving mills, 
great iron works, and the biggest and busiest boatyard in 
Vermont. It was here that Macdonough built his flotilla 
which defeated the British off Plattsburgh in 1814. 

Now at the dock, we face about and head downstream on 
Macdonough Drive. After about a half mile we come to the 
Weeks School, a co-educational State reform school located 
beautifully and with handsome buildings. 

Three and seven-tenths miles beyond the School we turn 
right and head for Ferrisburg, there coming to and turning 
left on Route 7. The home named “Rokeby” of Rowland 
E. Robinson, perhaps Vermonfs best loved author, is on the 
right in a mile or so, indicated by an historie sites marker. 

Beyond here three-tenths of a mile turn left onto a road 
and follow for four plus miles, where we turn left onto an- 
other road which immediately crosses the railroad tracks. 

After a half mile, turn right. Then, after another eight- 
tenths mile, turn left and keep straight ahead. In about a half 
mile we come to blacktop, and turn right here onto it (Rte 
F5) and continue on to Charlotte village, which is about 
another three miles. 

Here turn left at the war memoriał. After sonie five miles 
we come to and cross Route 7, soon reaching Shelburne 
Falls village. Here we turn left, reeross Route 7 at Shelburne 
Village and take the road marked Shelburne Point. This will 
require some step retracing but is worth taking. 

At Shelburne it is possible to turn left and quickly reach 


the Shelburne Museum. But it is a two-day matter to see all 
there is in this fascinating place, so we resist the temptation 
this time. All along the route are splendid views of Shelburne 
Bay and the Lakę. At the end of the Point is Shelburne Har- 
bor, and those who have read The Voyages of Brian Sea- 
worthy will be interested that here the Seaworthy shipyard 
was located. There still is a shipyard and large marina here. 

Now turn around and head back, but in about three miles 
take the road to the left past the head of Shelburne Bay to 
Route 7, here turning left toward Burlington. Coming into 
the city keep straight ahead, resisting blandishments to go 
off to the right. Soon we see signs: “To the Ferry,” and con¬ 
tinue to King Street. Turn left here and go down to the water- 
front, to the city docks, the ferry landing and the marina. 

A good thing to do here, if there is time, is to park the car 
and buy a return-trip ticket for the ferry ride to Port Kent, 
N. Y. This is a lovely trip across the lakę at about its widest 
point — perfectly delightful. 

Now return up King Street a błock, turn left on Battery 
Street and follow Route 127 northward through several 
junctions, over the Winooski River bridge, through parts of 
Colchester and, bearing right, skirt Malletfs Bay and then 
pass under Interstate 89 to the junction again with Route 7. 

Here we turn left, heading north on Routes 2 & 7 about 
two and three-quarters miles to Chimney Corners. Here we 
turn left over the Interstate on Route 2 and, in about eight 
miles, come to Sand Bar Park and Bridge. 

Sandbar Bridge is mostly a causeway, and it connects the 
mainland with the first island of Grand Isle County. Now on 
South Hero, if it is near lunchtime, one can have an excel- 
lent meal at the Sandbar Motel, close at hand on the left. 

Right across the road is a dock, and boats are in and out 
all the time. There was morę sailboat activity here than at 
any other place I saw on the Lakę. It is very pleasant to sit 
over a drink and a good lunch and watch the boats come and 
go amidst scenes of beauty. 

Just north of the restaurant we take a road off to the left, 
which leads along the west shore of South Hero and, after 
about seventeen miles and past the Grand Isle ferry landing, 
rejoins Route 2 at Grand Isle Village. Now we follow Rte. 2 
across the bridge and land on the island of North Hero. 

Here one does not have the option of back roads, for there 
are not many that lead anywhere. But in spite of the fact that 
we are not now on a bona fide “back road,” the trip is well 
worth it, for the islands are beautiful. Moreover, the charm 
of an historie past hangs over them. Here was the first (im- 
permanent) settlement in Vermont on Isle La Motte, where 
Champlain landed in 1609. Ouiet reminders of the past, in 
the forms of stone buildings, abound. Read up about the 
Islands in The Vermont Guide. 

At any ratę, we soon get off Route 2, taking the first left, 
which leads to the west shore, which we follow for nearly two 
miles northward, where we turn right and rejoin Route 2 
short of North Hero Village. 

Northward here for some five miles through the village, 
we cross the bridge connecting the island with Alburg, which 
is mainland. Directly we have crossed, we turn left onto 
Route 129, which crosses the Alburg peninsula and brings 
us to the bridge and causeway onto Isle La Motte. 
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Here we follow Route 129 south along the center of the 
island and then swing north, following the west shore back 
to the Ste. Annę Monument and back to the mainland over 
the causeway. 

Now we take the next Ieft, which is almost immediately, 
and travel north along the west shore of Alburg toward AI- 
burg village. After about four miles along the shore but short 
of the village, we turn right to East Alburg. Here we cross a 
drawbridge over Missisquoi Bay and head toward Swanton 
on Route 78. 

Before entering Swanton proper, we turn right on a road 
that leads to Maquam, which is on the shore of Maquam 
Bay. Now we swing left and follow south along the bay and 
the Lakę. We are in sight of water most of the time until we 
come to the head of St. Albans Bay, and at the village of St. 
Albans Bay we turn inland if we break off the tour here. 

At this point we have come morę than a hundred miles 
from Vergennes, and if we end here, we can go into St. Al¬ 
bans City, the scene of the great Confederate Raid (morę a 
bank robbery) in the War Between the States, and if in a 
hurry we can return to Vergennes by Interstate 89, at South 
Burlington via Interstate 189 to Rte. 7 — or to take morę 
time by Route 7 all the way. 

But for those with the time and energy, it will repay one 
to return to Sand Bar and Route 2 by keeping at St. Albans 
Bay village southward along the Lakę on a road heading for 
Georgia. After five miles we come to a lefthand turning to 
Georgia Plains. But keep straight ahead along the Lakę, 
and in about a mile reach blacktop. This leads off to the left 
and, in four miles to a road to the right which leads in an- 
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other four miles to Route 2 just south of Sandbar State Park. 
This is a confusing road area, so local inquiry is advisable. 
Turn left on Route 2 and pick up Interstate 89 or Route 7 at 
Chimney Corners, heading south toward Burlington. 

This is the last of our trips together, and 1 wish you the 
best of it. I apologize for getting lost, and in spite of that I 
hope my directions will keep you from doing the same. In 
any event, it is a beautiful trip and affords the traveler a 
sight of Vermont for the most part — except for distant 
views — minus her customary mountains — but rich in 
watery vistas. ooo 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


A treasure trove of old photographs, some of which accompany 
our “Way Down East” article (starting page 2), graciously was 
loaned to us by John W. St. Croix of Hartford, which is near 
the scene of the 1920 movie-making. 

Mr. St. Croix, who lacks the years to have taken the pictures 
himself, acquired these old negatives from Charles R. Cummings 
of White River Junction. Cummings was the long-time editor of 
The Vermonter magazine, in which he reported on these stirring 
days of moviemaking in Vermont. 

Here is yet another picture of Miss Gish on location atop an 
ice cake, and a picture of the youthful Miss Gish today, taken at 
her New York apartment. 



The cali for action issued by Ottar Indridason (page 38) to re- 
store the Atlantic salmon to Lakę Champlain, is somewhat con- 
troversial. We mean that not every one is yet convinced the orig- 
inals were sea-run fish. The sheer numbers of them, however, 
which by many historical accounts were seined in several of 
Champlain’s tributaries, convinces the Postboy, as it does Mr. 
Indridason, who in his native Iceland was professionally versed 
in fish culture and salmon in particular. There seems no way that 
Champlain, big as it is, ever could have supported such a huge 
number of big salmon if they were of the landlocked variety. 
But then, there’s the Champlain Monster (see below) to reckon 
with, too. 

Although about a mile outside our jurisdiction, the Pember Me¬ 
moriał Museum and Library in Granville, N.Y. is worthy of a 
visit to see the results of a very effective local effort in restora- 
tion, as well as to view the exhibit of some 1,200 rare bird species. 
Nowhere else in the Northeast may some of these very rare or 
extinct bi. Js be found. The collection was the 1908 gift of Frank¬ 
lin Pember, who was not a siatę magnate as you'd expect, but a 
surprisingly prosperous local farmer and fur dealer. 


This issue marks the last of many engrossing columns written by 
our distinguished contributing editor, Samuel R. Ogden of Land- 
grove. Something of a Renaissance man in the diversity of his in- 
terests and talents, Mr. Ogden and his writing on books, on back- 
road tours and many other topics, will be missed by countless 
readers. We hope to lure him back, however, from time to time, 
for guest appearances. 

OrweIPs Pucker Street isn't the only one, the Robert Palmers 
write us from Michigan. There's another in Lower Waterford, 
and its derivation, we're told, is that its residents were said by 
neighbors to be "puckered U P with pride” over the lovely ap- 
pearance of their Street in what is now called The White Village. 

The Champlain Monster finally has surfaced again. just as shore 
watchers were becoming worried about it. Kevin Collins and 
Danny Burchard of Burlington were fishing in Appletree Bay 
late in the day last August 30th, when they spotted the 20-foot, 
humped back creature heading south toward Rock Point. They 
gave chase in their canoe, Collins reported to the Burlington 
Free Press, but were soon outdistanced. 

Why did they run the Merino sheep under cover when rain 
threatened? We asked this in our Autumn issue, and now have 
an explanation from Henry B. Mason, Jr. of Rossville, Georgia. 
The Merino has a very fine but very greasy wool, Mr. Mason 
says, and if cold rain soaked its fleece when his body was hot, 
the wool would mat and "felt” to the point that it lost much of 
its value. 


Never having heard an ancient Greek or Irish wind harp in ac¬ 
tion, the Postboy has nothing with which to compare United 
Artists' new double album recording of the Chelsea Wind Harp 
(noted in our last Autumn issue.) It doesn't sound Iike a plucked 
harp at all, nor like the wind in naturę. But it’s different, and 
strangely appealing in its subtle shifts of sustained yet ebbing 
and flowing melody. Eight track tapes of "The Wind Harp, Song 
from the Hill,” also are available. 


We're pleased to report that the national headquarters of the 
American Morgan Horse Association has moved from alien soil 
to the home State of its progenitor. It’s now at the Morgan Horse 
Farm in Weybridge, where a National Morgan Horse Museum 
is being planned also in one of the renovated barns. 



Hcre on handsome Craftsbury Common we have a “now-you- 
see-it, now-you-don’t” situation. We hope also to show you 
shortly the effect which de-wiring and de-poling has on a whole 
village (Woodstock.) 
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We don'! plan to make a habit of memorializing Vermont archi- 
tectual landmarks after they re gone. In presenting (page 35) a 
teature on the now-obliterated old Fairbanks Morse plant, how- 
ever, perhaps other local efforts will be stimulated to set aside 
and to preserve other industrial treasures, such as the remarkable 
Estey Organ buildings in Brattleboro. 

Speaking of mapie syrup, as Mr. Perrin is below, we are pleased 
to report that the 1972 Vermont crop of 350,000 gallons was the 
largest sińce 1966. It was a late-starting season, but the quality 
(and see about this also below) was termed high — as was the 
price. 

NEW GRADES FOR MAPLE SYRUP? 

Mapie syrup comes in three grades. In New York State they are 
called Light Amber, Medium Amber, and Dark Amber. In Ver- 
mont they are called Fancy, A, and B. I am speaking, of course, 
of pure mapie syrup; the well-known “blends” that are sold in 
supermarkets (at the moment most of them contain 5 x /i % mapie 
syrup, 941^ % cane) come in one grade only, called Mediocre. 

Of the two systems, Vermont’s is clearly better. When you 
know that the syrup you’re about to buy has been classified Me¬ 
dium Amber, you don’t know much. You might as well grade 
meat Pink, Dark Pink, and Red. But even the Vermont system 
no longer serves the consumer well, though it once did. To un- 
derstand why, you need to know a little of the history of mapie 
marketing. 

A hundred years ago, most Vermont farms produced only 
mapie sugar, and no syrup whatsoever. In those days it was 
competitive in price with cane sugar. Cane sugar in the 1870’s 
sold for about 7£ a pound, and mapie sugar sold for an average 
of a pound — a farmer in Cabot sold four tons of it at that 
price in 1878. Occasionally mapie sugar even undersold cane; 
another Cabot farmer sold all of his last-run sugar at 6^ a pound 
that year. 

Mapie sugar was also used competitively with cane. That is, 
the buyer expected to use it as a generał sweetening agent — 
in his coffee, on grapefruit (if they had existed then), in cake 
recipes, and so on. For this reason it was sold almost entirely in 
bulk, just as cane is now. A young sugarmaker in northern Ver- 
mont was saying something revolutionary when he wrote in 
1886, “I have learned that smali packages generally sell the best, 
those containing from 10 to 30 pounds finding the quickest mar¬ 
ket.” Think what the large packages must have been like. By 
contrast, a smali package of mapie sugar in 1972 is likely to be 
four ounces, and a large one half a pound. 

So much was mapie sugar considered a generał sweetening 
agent that a certain number of Vermont chauvinists (they have 
existed in all ages) felt that nonę of that Cuban or Louisiana 
cane stuff need be tolerated at all. A farmer in Bakersfield said 
flatly in 1876, “There ought not to be a pound of foreign sugar 
brought into the State.” 

Now we come to the point. If mapie sugar is competitive with 
cane, and if it’s used as a generał sweetener, the last thing you 
want for it to have is a lot of mapie flavor. You just want it to be 
sweet. Maple-flavored coffee may be good, but it’s not what 
most coffee drinkers are after. 

And, in fact, this is what Vermont producers (and also New 
York producers, and the early Wisconsin producers, etc.) were 
trying to make: colorless and hence flavorless mapie sugar. 
“There is no good reason why we cannot make the Mapie equal- 
ly white and pure as the West Indies,” one of the big producers 
in South Reading said in 1878. A somewhat morę realistic farm¬ 
er in Waitsfield didn’t think he could boil his sap down to a 


sugar without any flavor or tint — but he thought it was a goal 
one should approach as closely as possible. Speaking of his own 
mapie sugar, he wrote, “Like the human race it is of all shades 
of color, and I think this is one of the cases in which prejudice 
against color is justifiable. We have all seen mapie sugar that was 
nearly as white as loaf sugar, and 1 suppose all would be glad to 
make it.” 

Flere is the origin of the Fancy, A, B grading system, and 
also of the Light Amber, Medium Amber, Dark Amber. Fancy 
means palest and mildest flavored. A means somewhat darker 
and morę flavor. B means still darker and still morę flavor. (Un- 
graded or “C” is, of course, darker yet — and, to my taste, 
usually too strong for pleasure. That’s why so much of it winds 
up in supermarket blends.) 

This scalę madę perfect sense in 1873. In 1973, when virtual- 
ly all mapie syrup and sugar is sold because of its flavor, it makes 
very little sense. I won’t say no sense at all, because the differ- 
ences between the three grades are not simply matters of in- 
tensity. To most palates, the pale Fancy grade has a subtlety and 
delicacy that B completely lacks. To most palates, B has a kind 
of full-bodied quality, a robustness, sort of like a Burgundy 
winę, that Fancy completely lacks. “A” is a brilliant compromise: 
subtle but sturdy. 

Nevertheless, to use a scalę on which palest is always best 
seems to me silly. Here are three kinds of mapie syrup, each a 
good thing in its own right. I myself prefer Fancy on plain raised 
doughnuts at a sugar-on-snow supper, A on vanilla ice cream, B 
on pancakes — though I also like to switch them around occa¬ 
sionally. But the casual buyer, seeing all three kinds together, 
figures that A must be an inferior version of Fancy, and B an 
inferior version of A. Whereas if you kept the same scalę, but 
called the three divisions Mild, Medium, and Strong, the casual 
buyer would know what he was getting. 

On the other hand, maybe after a hundred years the tradition 
is too engrained, and the present grading system cannot be 
changed. After all, we still cali ourselves sugarmakers, and groves 
of maples sugar orchards, and the buildings that house our evap- 
orators sugarhouses, when for seventy years we have been syrup- 
makers tapping our syrupbushes and boiling down the sap in our 
syruphouses. In that case, it seems to me that mapie syrup cans 
should at least carry an explanation of what Fancy, A, and B 
mean. 

Too many people are missing a treat, not putting some won- 
derful dark rich B on their waffles from time to time. 

— Noel Perrin 
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Our peripatetic friend in Pomfret has been off 
on another gastronomie journey, this time to try 

SPRING JL.4MB 
IN GREECE 

by Frank Lieberman 
Photograph by Hanson Carroll 


M ud season came and went, taking with it our friend in Pom¬ 
fret and la belle damę, his wife. Leaving the concomitant 
mess and generał depression they up and went to Greece where 
they drove through the magnificent rugged countryside, viewed 
the remains of the past and, sińce they were there at Easter time, 
explored the ways of Greek cooks with lamb. 

Innumerable flocks of sheep wander the steep hillsides, their 
bells tinkling from morning to night. Because of the rocky naturę 
of the country. Greek lamb, says our friend, cannot match Ver- 
mont lamb for flavor, but the Greeks have been cooking it for a 
long, long time and have many ways of preparing it. Our friend 
returned with recipes for some of his favorites and hopes his 
readers will be emboldened to venture with him beyond the lim- 
its of the roasted leg! 

The simplest way of cooking lamb, the ancient way, is to roast 
it whole on a spit over hot embers. At Easter the Pascal lamb 
was in great evidence. Outside each taverna in the countryside 
smali boys patiently turned countless spitted lambs. Our friend 
wondered if they ever tired of that smell and thought no, smali 
boys are always hungry. Who wouldn’t be?, the aroma from the 
roasting meat and burning pine is strong incense. 

Before cooking, the lamb is rubbed inside and out with lemon 
juice, sprinkled with chopped fresh thyme, the favorite Greek 
herb, and seasoned with salt and pepper. Our friend never saw 
the roasting lamb basted. The meat is cooked well-done and 
served with potatoes or rice, vegetables in season, or a salad. 

After the Easter festivities ended our friend noticed that the 
roasting of lamb was confined to a few places that specialize in 
this type of cooking but then he discovered there were other 
pleasures in storę for them. One was the souvlakia stands, the 
other was the pita shops. 

Souvlakia is the Greek shish kebab, only simpler. There is 
nothing to interfere with the taste of the meat. No onions, no to- 
matoes, no green peppers. Just smali chunks of lamb on a thin 
bamboo spit, delicately seasoned and well-cooked, usually over a 
tiny charcoal grill. Many smali cafes serve souvlakia day and 
night. It goes especially well with a glass of ouzo, the Greek an- 
isette which our friend finds a peculiar but intriguing drink. He 
says the first taste is fairly awful but subsequent ones become 
delicious! 

The pita is to the Greeks what the hamburger is to Americans. 
Lamb is ground several times to make a smooth mass. This is 
seasoned with salt and pepper and then pressed into a large oval 
shape and put on a vertical skewer in front of an open charcoal 
or electric grill. Here it slowly turns and cooks and fills the air 
with its delicious odor. As you walk the streets you can smell a 
pita shop two blocks away at least. The meat is cut in thin slices 
from the outside as it turns and is served to the hungry customer 
in a large round of fiat bread filled with lettuce, tomato, raw 
onion, chopped parsley and a sprinkling of oregano or thyme. 


With the exception of simple roasts, lamb dishes in restaurants 
tended towards stews and ragouts. To our friend’s taste they were 
over-cooked and under-seasoned. Morę to his liking were a num- 
ber of dishes such as moussaka, based on ground lamb. This may 
be because of an experience they had on their first night in 
Greece. 

They arrived in Athens in the evening. They were staying at a 
hotel which, they had been told, has a superb view of the Acrop- 
olis from its roof-top restaurant. But by then it was dark and 
they could see nothing but a light here and there in the old Plaka 
district below. They ordered dinner and were about to take the 
first bite of the hotePs special moussaka when there was a sudden 
blaze of light and there, not half a mile away, was the flood-lit 
Acropolis, high above the plain, a giant fantasy wrought in gold. 

Since then, understandably, moussaka has been one of our 
friend’s favorites. Of other Greek dishes which use ground lamb 
our friend especially liked the various stuffed vegetables: the 
dolmades, rolled grapę, cabbage or lettuce leaves and the yem- 
istes, filled tomatoes, peppers and such. 

SOUVLAKIA (Skewered Lamb) 

Cut lean lamb into 1 inch squares and skewer them. Season with 
salt, pepper, a squeeze of lemon juice and a sprinkling of thyme. 
Cook over hot charcoal or under broiler. Souvlakia is served 
well-done in Greece but our friend prefers his pinkish. He cooks 
it about 8 minutes turning the skewers once. Eat with fiat bread 
(see Vermont Life, Spring 1970) or a good chewy French bread 
and salad. 


PITA 

Our friend makes a pretty fair version of pita by forming sea¬ 
soned, finely ground lamb into half-inch thick cakes and cooking 
them slowly on foil on the charcoal grill until they are well- 
done all the way through. The meat is sliced on the bias, very 
thin, and served as the Greeks do, garnished on the fiat bread. 
No catsup, please! 


MOUSSAKA (serves 6) 
OVEN AT 325° 


2 Tbspn olive oil 

3 med. onions, chopped 
1 Yi Ib ground lean lamb 

2 tspn each thyme, parsley 
1 large tomato, cut up 
1 clove garlic, crushed 


Vi cup dry red winę 

2 med. eggplants 

6 Tbspn bread crumbs 

3 eggs, separated 

2 cups thin cream sauce 
3 A cup med. sharp cheese, 
grated 


Slice eggplant l A inch thick, salt each slice and stack on piąte. 
Press down with a weight to get rid of excess moisture. Let 
stand about l /i hour. Meanwhile heat oil in good sized fryingpan 
and lightly brown the onions. Add meat and stir until it is brown¬ 
ing. Mix in salt, pepper, herbs, garlic, tomato and winę. Cover 
and bring to a boil about 5 minutes; remove cover and cook 
another 15 minutes or so until liquid has been almost entirely 
absorbed. Transfer to mixing bowl. 

Dry sliced eggplant, dip slices in milk, then breaderumbs and 
fry a few at a time on moderate heat until tender and brown. 
Keep warm in oven. 

Beat egg whites until fairly stiff, mix into the meat with 6 
tablespoons of breaderumbs. Correct seasoning. 

Grease a good sized baking dish and sprinkle bottom and 
sides with breaderumbs. Put in a layer of eggplant, then the 
meat and finally another layer of eggplant. Cover with the grated 
cheese. Beat the egg yolks into luke-warm cream sauce, pour 
over the dish and add a generous sprinkling of grated Parmesan 
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cheese. Bakę about 45 minutes until the top is golden. Serve with 
pilaffi (recipe follows). A variation on this Moussaka is 

PASTITSIO (serves 4) 

OVEN AT 400° 

8 oz smali macaroni 1 Tbspn tomato pastę 

1 largish onion, chopped V 2 cup grated skarp cheese 
3 A Ib ground lean lamb 2 eggs, beaten 

1 Tbspn but ter 1 cup med. white sauce 

salt, pepper, but ter, thyme 

Cook macaroni in boiling salted water 20 minutes, then drain it. 
While it’s cooking, lightly brown the onions and meat in butter. 
Make surę meat is completely broken up. Add the tomato pastę 
and thyme, salt and pepper to taste and simmer 10 minutes. 
Grease baking dish and put in half the macaroni. Sprinkle with 
V3 of the grated cheese. Then add the meat and top with the 
rest of the macaroni. Beat the two eggs into the white sauce 
and pour it on, sprinkle with the rest of the cheese and a dot 
with butter. Bakę about 25 minutes to brown lightly. 

GREEK LAMB POT (serves 4) 

OVEN AT 325° 

2 largish onions 1 clove garlic, minced 

1 Vi Ibs lean lamb V 2 cup chopped parsley 

1 Ib tomatoes 2 oz butter 

2 Tbspn marjoram 1 cup rice 

2 cups boiling lightly salted water 

Slice onions and put deep layer in bottom of 10 inch round 
casserole. Cut lamb in bite size cubes and spread over onions. 
Season quite heavily then add the garlic, the parsley and the rest 
of the sliced onions. Sprinkle lightly with olive oil and then put an 
ovenproof dish, considerably smaller than the casserole, over the 
meat. Cut tomatoes in large chunks and place in the space be- 
tween the dish and the casserole. 

Bakę about 1 hour. Remove the covering dish, spread un- 
cooked rice over meat, add 2 cups boiling salted water. Continue 
baking, uncovered, 35 to 40 minutes, until rice is tender. 

KEFTEDES (Meat Balls) 

P /2 Ibs ground lean lamb 4 Tbspn chopped parsley 

3 large onions, minced 2 Tbspn chopped fresh mint 

6 slices bread 2 eggs, beaten 

Soak bread in equal parts water and dry white winę. Season meat 
well with salt and pepper, add minced onions; squeeze out the 
bread and crumble it in with the meat. Add rest of ingredients, 
work it all with your hands to a smooth mixture. Let it stand in 
a warm place for 15 minutes then shape into smali flattened 
balls. Roli in flour and fry in butter until brown. Serve with 



PILAFFI 

(serves 4) 

1 

Tbspn butter 

1 cup canned tomatoes 

V2 

Ib mushrooms, cut up 

1 Tbspn tomato pastę 

1 

med. onion chopped 

Va cup olive oil 

1 

green pepperchopped 

1 cup rice 

1/2 

cup chopped parsley 

1 cup hot water 


Melt butter in 2 qt. saucepan, add all ingredients except rice and 
water. Mix thoroughly, season well and simmer uncovered on 
Iow heat for 10 minutes. Then add rice, Vi teaspoon salt and 1 
cup hot water. Bring to slow boil, cover and cook until rice is 
tender, about 15 minutes, adding a little hot water from time to 
time if the pan gets too dry. When the rice is tender there should 
be just a little liquid left in the bottom of the pan. 


DOLMADES and YEMISTES 

The fillings for these are morę or less the same but can be varied 
at will. The following recipe will fili 4 large tomatoes or sweet 
peppers or make enough dolmades to fili a 6 x 10 baking dish. 

OVEN AT 350° 

4 large tomatoes or peppers Va cup breadcrumbs 

Vi Ib ground lamb 3 Tbspn chopped parsley 

1 large onion, chopped 1 Tbspn chopped mint 

1 clove garlic, minced Va cup pine nuts 

Vi cup rice 1 thin cinnamon stick 

Cut off tops of tomatoes or peppers, scoop out insides. Keep the 
tomato pulp. Lightly brown the onions, garlic and lamb in 2 oz 
of butter or olive oil, mix thoroughly and season well. Add the 
rice and breadcrumbs, the tomato pulp and Vi cup of hot water 
(for green peppers or dolmades add a fuli cup of water), 1 tspn 
salt and the cinnamon stick. Cover and simmer 15 minutes or 
until the rice is tender and moist, but not all of the liquid has been 
absorbed. Remove cinnamon stick, correct seasoning, mix in 
the chopped parsley, mint and pine nuts. Stuff the vegetables, 
place in greased baking dish, add Vi cup of stock or tomato 
juice. Bakę about 30 minutes. Serve hot or cool. 

To make dolmades put a tablespoon or two of the above mix- 
ture on large lettuce leaves, or previously wilted cabbage or grapę 
leaves. Roli them up, tucking in the ends, and tie them loosely to 
make neat “cigars.” Pack rather tightly in well-greased pan with 
V 2 cup stock or bouillon, bakę about 30 minutes, basting once 
or twice. Serve hot or cooled with 

AVGOLEMONO 

This most famous of Greek sauces is simply a delicious way of 
thickening the liquid of whatever is being cooked. It can also be 
madę with chicken broth or bouillon as a separate sauce. 

For each cup of liquid beat together 2 eggs and the juice of 1 
lemon for 3 minutes in a saucepan. Then gradually add the hot 
liquid, stirring vigorously to prevent curdling, correct seasoning 
and serve. For fish our friend may add capers or chopped lemon 
rind, or both. Use it hot or cool. 

While on the subject of Greek sauces there is another which 
our friend would like to pass on as adding a new dimension to 
broiled meat or fish. This robust concoction is called 


SKORD ALI A (serves 4 to 8 ) 


5 cloves garlic 

1 

cup olive oil 

V 2 cup pine nuts or almonds 

1 

Tbspn lemon juice 

2 slices bread 

Vl 

tspn salt 

Va cup chopped parsley 

1/4 

tspn pepper 


Mash the garlic and nuts to a pastę. Soak bread in a little water a 
few minutes, then squeeze out dry and add to the garlic and nut 
pastę with the rest of the ingredients. Stir vigorously with a 
wooden spoon until the mixture is smooth. Serve cool and use 
sparingly, at least to start with! 

Our friend was surprised and pleased to find that this sauce 
is agreeably complimented by the light Greek red and white 
wines which he found very good and most modestly priced; 
retsina, the resinated winę, is interesting with some of the richer 
dishes but most Greeks drink the un-resinated wines. 

Our friends had one splendid vinous evening in the ancient 
Cretan Capital of Xania (the X is pronounced H) at a waterfront 
restaurant with two Americans who live there. Bottle after bottle 
of winę went down, accompanied by souvlakia, crisp-fried baby 
squid and plates of cool dolmades. Near as our friend can re- 
member there were seven or eight bottles of winę for the four of 
them and the bill, including the eating was around seven dollars. 
There may have been a few ouzos, too. Probably were. oQo 
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Here’s a rare chance to own a first edition copy of 
that great little Vermont classic, Amateur Sugar Maker, and 
receive a subscription to Vermont Life, both for just $6! 
Amateur Sugar Maker tells of the author building a smali 
sugar house in an effort, like Thoreau’s, to see “how 
little money it is possible to spend, and still do what 
you want.” The book’s about making mapie syrup, too, and 
about the charm of Vermont smali town life. 

This smali classic by Noel Perrin lists at $4.50, and 
the magazine at $3.50 for a year’s four issues. But now, 
for a limited period, you can treat yourself or friends 
to this winning combination and at the same time save $2. 
Order with the special form bound into this issue. 


FOK A Lim TIME MLI 

(;to May 29 th) 

Vermont Life offers its reaclers 
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Spring cycling near Craftsbury Common, photographed by Clyde Smith. 













